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The Educational Screen 


The Motion Picture as an Effective Teaching Aid *(1) 


F. Dean McCiusky 


Director of The Scarborough School, New York 


E motion picture began to 

be used for instructional pur- 
poses in the schools of America 
in about 1919. Many believed it 
would be a panacea. Others were 
skeptical. The controversy thus 
aroused found fruit in experimen- 
tation. During the past ten years 
investigators at the University of 
Chicago, at Teachers College at 
Columbia, at the University of II- 
linois, at the University of Lowa, 
at the Ohio State University, at 
Yale and in other institutions of 
higher learning have made anal- 
yses and tests of the effectiveness 
of the motion picture as a medium 
of instruction. In addition, teach- 
ers in many cities have put the 
film through the acid test of ac- 
tual use in the classroom. 


It is fitting, therefore, that we 
summarize in detail, at this time, 
the lessons which have been 
learned during the past ten years 
about the effective use of the cin- 
ema as a teaching device. 

For the sake of clarity, our 
comments will be placed under 
three headings: first, changes in 
the construction and organization 
of the motion picture for class- 
room purposes ; second, principles 
governing the correlation of the 
cinema with the curriculum; and 
third, principles underlying the 
technique of using films in the 
classroom for effective instruc- 
tion. 

As soon as teachers began to 
try out the motion picture it be- 
came apparent that the expense 
of the new device and the com- 
plexity of projection machinery 


*__A paper read before the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, at its meeting in 
Atlanta, Georgia, July 1-2, 1929, 





were major factors in hindering 
wide spread use. To meet this 
situation the portable or “suit- 
case” projector was invented thus 
reducing expense and making it 
possible for teachers to free them- 
selves of the incubus of the large 
projection booth. But the port- 
able projector was not totally sat- 
isfactory. Fire laws cut into its 
mobility and the expense, while 
reduced, was still great. 

The next step was the invention 
of the narrow width 16 mm. film 
and projector. This was first mar- 
keted as a high grade toy for mak- 
ing home movies, but it soon was 
transferred into the school field. 
By means of this apparatus the 
cost of projection has been re- 
duced, the cost of film has been 
cut to less than one third, the pro- 
jection machinery has been sim- 
plified and the fire hazard has 
been eliminated through the man- 
ufacture of narrow width film on 
the acetate, commonly called 
“non-flam,” stock. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. pio- 
neered in this movement to sim- 
plify projection and demonstrated 
its own faith in the practibilit, 
of the new equipment by launch- 
ing a million dollar corporation, 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
to produce and market high grade 
classroom films. Other firms have 
followed suit so that most school 
films may now be obtained on the 
16 mm. width. 

A second change has occurred 
in the organization of the class- 
room cinema. It is now the prac- 
tice to produce episodes, bits ot 
contrasting events, and somewhat 
disconnected scenes rather than a 
complete cinema “lesson”. Many 
producers of early school films 





were so intent on making the 
story of the lesson complete that 
they used hundreds of film feet 
for captions and reproductions of 
still pictures. They even went so 
far in some instances as to screen 
shots of old wood cuts and other 
lifeless subjects. The extent to 
which this “complete lesson” idea 
caused the j 
educational films to use still shots 
and caption material was studied 
by the speaker in 1922. 


producers of early 


A second 
study of 96 subjects made by H. 
Y. McClusky in 1923 and reported 
in “Visual Education,” The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, showed 
that the percent of footage devot- 
ed to subtitles was 33.54, to still 
pictures 11.85 and to action 54.6!. 
To quote the report, “The length 
to which this excessive use of still 
pictures and subtitle material can 
go is illustrated by a film (en- 
titled English Settlements)—This 
film is composed largely of still 
pictures; it deals with an histor- 
ical subject, not by presenting a 
story especially dramatized for 
this film, but by offering a series 
of historical views and a succes- 
sion of portraits of pioneer per 
better than those 
adorning the walls of the ordin- 
ary schoolroom. There is scarce 
ly any action, in fact there 

nothing exhibited in the film es- 


sonages no 


sential to the topic which requires 
motion for its portrayal. Such 
excesses appear to be the result 
of the uncritical opinion that any 
type of educational material by 
mysterious alchemy, becomes a 
desirable educational device when 
placed on a motion picture film.” 


Experience and _ experiment 
have shown that these early m>- 


(Concluded on page 262) 
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Visual Aids in Mechanical Drawing for Beginners 


A. P. Twocoop ANp Ross CRAMLET 


Department of Industrial Education, Public Schools, Newton, Iowa 


HE day of the large school 

class has arrived to stay, and 
every teacher is confronted with 
the problem of handling his class- 
es effectively in spite of increased 
The task is more diffi- 
cult when the subject is entirely 


numbers. 


new to the class. Also it is more 
difficult to handle a large class 
effectively on the Junior High 


School level than on the level of 


the Senior High School. 
We start our 
course with one semester of Me- 


industrial arts 


ehanical Drawing in the seven VL 
class. We have these boys two 
hours per week, or a total of thir- 
ty-six hours. The problem was 
“how can we organize our in- 
struction to accomplish the most 
in this time.” 

After a survey of various teach- 
ing aids or devices we decided up- 
film-slides and a 
This 
important, for there must be suffi 


on the use of 


daylight screen. latter is 
cient light in the room for the pu 
pils to work by when the film is 
Film-slides given 


in use. were 


preterence over glass slides be- 
cause the sequence of the pictures 
always remains the same. This is 
very essential in the use of our 
material. (If the teacher were al- 
ways careful in arranging his ma- 
could, of 
\lso film-slides 
are much cheaper for experiment 
We bought a still 


film camera and made our own 


terial, glass _ slides 


course, be used). 
al purposes. 


copying board. 
We analyzed our elementary 
determine 


drawing course to 


exactly the fundamentals we 
wished to put across. These fun- 
damentals were then checked by 
several other teachers as well as 


by draftsmen. 

















Definition, and instruments used 


In this course we have two pri- 
mary objectives in mind, (A) to 
teach the principles involved in 
making two and three-view work- 
ing drawings, and (B) to prepare 
our pupils to read intelligently 
the drawings which form the ba- 
sis of all our courses after the sev- 
en B grade. Our secondary ob- 
jectives are (1) to teach a definite 
procedure applicable to any prob- 
lem and compatible with recog- 
nized drafting practices, and (2) 
through carefully controlled prac- 
tice to establish habits in drawing 


which are at once sound and cor- 








Correct drawing position 


rect. The first secondary objective 
nalysis of the 


problem and the steps in placing 


has to do with the a 
it on paper, while the second is 
concerned with the correct use of 


the equipment. 


Since the pupil has little or no 
background of experiences on 
which to build, we start with a 
definition of drawing. The names 
“designer,” “engineer,” and “me- 
chanic” are readily understood 
and drawing is presented as being 
the construction language by 
means of which the designer talks 
to those who build. 

Next, the picture showing the 
equipment is shown, and each pu- 
pil has his complete outfit on his 
bench. By means of the numbers, 
it is easy to conduct the discus- 
sion to acquaint them with the 
names of the various pieces. No 
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Making the line-drawing 


attempt here is made to teach 
their use. They are merely told 
what they are used for. 

The pupil is then taught, by 
means of the next picture and 
some discussion, how to place his 
paper on the board. Reasons for 
so placing it are gone into quite 
thoroughly. The proper method 
of sharpening the pencil is next 
discussed and all pencils are then 
sharpened. The reading of the 
rule, down to sixteenths, is pre- 
thoroughly checked 
It is surprising the num- 


sented and 
over. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ber of boys who cannot read the 
rule correctly. Considerable time 
is spent here to be sure that the 
principles are thoroughly driven 
home. 

We are now ready for the first 
exercise which consists of three 
parts, horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal ruling. The spacing is 
one-half inch. While the photo- 
graph showing how to hold the 
tools is on the screen the teacher 
passes around the room to give 
individual help where needed. 
When this exercise is completed 
the pupil can test his own accur- 
acy by observing whether the 
horizontal, vertical and diagonal 
lines cross in points. The extent 
to which they do not determines 
beyond all question the amouut 
of error. Since the pupil can and 
does test himself it brings out one 
rule for successful drafting; i. e., 
always check everything put on 
paper before and after drawing. 

After a discussion of the vari- 
ous kinds of lines, and how each 
is made, a new sheet of paper is 
placed on the board and the mar- 
gins and title block layed out as 
indicated. The first problem con- 
sists of a plain block of size 
shown, and forms the basis from 
which each of the four succeeding 
problems are developed. We use 
a model here in connection with 
the picture in order to more 
quickly and thoroughly drive 
home the analysis of the block 
into three views. Considerable 
time is spent on this, for, if well 
taught, much trouble will be 
avoided later. 

In making the working draw- 
ing of this and other problems, 
we have divided it into four steps ; 
(1) horizontal layout, working 
from bottom to top; (2) vertical 
layout, working from left to 
right; (3) the penciling in step, 
and (4) the finishing step. The 
pupils carry out these steps, 


working from the screen picture. 
The numbers in circles indicate 
the order in which the lines are 
drawn. When completed the 
drawing is compared with the al- 
phabet of lines to determine 
whether the graduation has been 
right. 


A new sheet is used for prob- 
lem 1-B and block 1-A is re- 
drawn. Then, with this as a base. 
necessary changes are made for 
1-B. Likewise, 1-C is drawn from 
1-B as a base, 1-D from 1-C, and 
1-E from 1-D. After each prob- 
lem, the alphabet of lines is 
shown for purpose of comparison 
of lines. When the problems are 
all finished a little lettering prac- 
tice is given and then all title 
blocks are filled in. 


Throughout this film there is 
an abundance of repetition which 
is fundamental to the learning 
process. The construction steps 
are the same in each problem, and 
in fact, the whole procedure is 
such as can be applied to any 
problem. We have tried to em- 
phasize to the pupil the fact that 
every drawing, no matter how 
simple or complicated, is built up, 
one line at a time. The film must 
be supplemented by additional 
problems of the teacher’s selec- 
tion. 


Since we have used this film 
there has been an increase in both 
quality and quantity of drawings. 
There has been a decrease in the 
use of models, indicating that the 
pupils learn to visualize earlier 
from the picture. There has been 
an increase in the time allowed 
for individual help from the 
teacher in spite of the larger clas- 
ses. But more important, we 
feel, is the tremendous increase 
in enthusiasm and interest in the 
subject of mechanical drawing, 
and the great decrease in the 
number of failures. 


The Educational Screen 


The Motion Picture as an 
Effective Teaching Aid 


(Concluded from page 260) 


tionless educational films have lit- 
tle value in the classroom, hence 
we find the modern school film to 
be short on captions and still 
shots, and long on pertinent ac- 
tion. 

The past ten years, then, have 
taught us much about the more 
effective organization and con- 
struction of the classroom cin- 
ema. We now have inexpensive 
films and projectors, and projec- 
tion which is simple in operation. 
The films, too, are being organ- 
ized as aids to teaching, not is 
teaching entities in and of them- 
The new school films are 
also more linked 
child experiences and are thus 
better adapted to fit into the mod- 
ern child-centered curriculum. 


(To be concluded in December ) 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


\X/ E ARE pleased to be able to an- 

nounce a unique series of articles, 
beginning in the December issue, under 
the general title “Visual Aids in Eur- 
ope”. The series is by W. M. Gregory, 
Director of the Educational Museum, 
Cleveland Public Schools, and will pre- 
sent comprehensively and in detail the 
results of the author’s extended visits 
at every large institution in Europe 
which is engaged in noteworthy visual 
work. The series is planned to include 
seven articles, as follows: 


selves. 


closely with 





I A General Survey 

II London, Oxford and Brussels 
III Berlin, Frankfort, Leipsig 
IV Vienna and Budapest 

V Zurich and Berne 
VI Munich and Jena 


VII Paris 
Throughout the series particular at- 
tention will be paid to sources of ma- 


terial that might well be utilized 
schools and colleges of this country, 
new methods of service that it would be 
of advantage for our own institutions to 
consider, and still other activities upon 
which we should not risk entering. The 
series will run from December to June, 
inclusive, and will be of exceptional in- 
terest and value to all students and 
teachers in the visual field. 
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Making History Objective 


HE most effective means of 

kindling an interest in An- 
cient History is the use of visual 
aids. Children of the sixth grade 
are not naturally curious about 
what happened thousands of 
years ago. To them, the time of 
the Revolutionary War 
ages in the past. 


seems 


The first day that we opened 
our new books, one boy said, 
“Why do we have to study about 
these people? My brother in high 
school says that they lived a long 
time ago and they died a long 
time ago. Why do we have to 
know about them, anyway? They 
are dead.” From that minute, it 
has been my purpose to make his- 
tory live. One cannot have a well 
worked out project for every new 
phase in our history, but I have 
found that one project, carefully 
worked out, helps to a great ex- 
tent in interest 
which makes history more vivid. 

We started in with the study of 
the Cave Man. On Friday, we 
discussed things that 
could make with their hands dur- 
ing the week-end. The boys made 


arousing the 


children 


hand axes and bows and arrows, 


while the girls brought crude 
forms of weaving and pottery. 


One of my poorest pupils made 
an excellent dug-out canoe and 
from that time on he was interest- 
ed. Later, we had stories written 
in picture writing on _ scrolls. 
Some of them were very good. 
One boy, known as a “repeater”, 
chiseled Egyptian characters in 
stone. The praise and attention 
he won from his class inspired 
him to do better in all his work. 
In studying Egypt, we used the 
text and the lantern. We usuaily 
followed up the lantern 
with outlines which included ref- 


studies 


WINIFRED WHITMORE 
Forest Park, Illinois 


erence work at the library. The 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Per- 
were studied in the same 
The lantern slides helped 
to show the effect of the geogra- 
phy of the land upon the people. 
It is a simple matter to point out 
how man is influenced by his en- 


sians 
way. 


vironment when we actually have 
a typical environment before our 
eyes. 

This semester we took Greece 
We first studied 
We started with the 
geography of the land and the 
children drew maps of Greece and 


for our project. 
our text. 








Checking up on the Parthenon 


her colonies. We then studied the 
lives, the religion, and the govern- 
ment of the people. Finally, we 
studied their gift to the world. 
The children and the teacher who 
can have the advantage of the lan- 
tern in the study of Greek art and 
architecture are indeed fortunate. 
During this study, we used the 
lantern every day. Sometimes we 
used three slides, sometimes we 
used ten. The Head of our Visual 
Education Department, Stella 
Evelyn Myers, was able to obtain 
colored slides of Greek temples, 
statues, and buildings, so the glo- 
rious gift of Grecian Art became 
something we could really see. 

planning on 
\cropolis of Athens 


Since we _ were 


making the 


for our project, we had a number 
of slides on that one subject. The 
pupils were careful to notice the 
position of the hill and the loca- 
tion of the buildings on top of it. 
We made the Acropolis itself of 
papier mache’. Our 6B class is 
small, so each one had his turn in 
helping to cover the wooden box- 
es, used for the foundation, with 
the papier mache’. They covered 
the steps and the top of the hill 
with regular map dough of flour, 
salt and water, to represent the 
white stone pavement of the 
Acropolis. 

The work was carefuly done 
with every effort for accuracy. Of 
course, complete exactness was 
impossible as the children could 
not put in everything, and they 
had to suit their work to the ma- 
terial we had available. We used 
three slides at the time of our 
work. One was a plan of the 
Acropolis. If a question arose 
that could not be answered or 
figured out from the lantern pic- 
ture, the children went to the re- 
ference table and looked it up. 


When the Acropolis was finish- 
ed, we had volunteers for the 
carving of the temples and stat- 
ues. The Parthenon was by far 
the most difficult, so it was as- 
signed to two boys who seemed 
to be the best fitted for the work. 
It took them four weeks to carve 
it from a ten pound bar of Ivory 
soap. The rest of the class were 
busy too. During this time the 
smaller temples, the temple of 
Athene, the Erechtheum with its 
Caryatid porch, the Propylaeum, 
and other buildings were made. 
The statue of Athene and the 
“Discus Thrower” were carved 
from Ivory soap. The statue of 
Athene was painted with bronze 
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sealing wax dissolved in alcohol. 

The Theseum, at the foot of the 
Acropolis, was the offering of a 
little girl who wished to surprise 
her class. Friday, the Greek hero, 
Theseus, had been assigned to her 
for her report. When Monday 
came, she not only had her story 
ready, but also the temple built 
in honor of the hero. It is by no 
means a perfect model, but the 
chiid showed her ingenuity by 
melting four bars of soap together 
and carving from them. For her 
teacher, the model is not simply 
a monument to Theseus, but also 
a symbol of a shy little girl’s eag- 
erness to have a share in group 
work. 

It was a happy class that finally 
viewed the project complete, 
ready for the Parthenon. Every- 
thing was finished from the shin- 
ing buildings, on the top of the 
Acropolis, to the trees, grass, and 
the Theseum at its foot, when the 
boys brought the Parthenon. The 
pride and triumph of the two 
young sculptors were reflected in 
the face of every child. I have 
never seen more enthusiasm at 
their baseball or football games 
than they displayed at this time. 
We have had our models up for 
six weeks, but the children do not 
want to take them down. 

It may seem that we have spent 
teo much time on one _ subject, 
that of Greece, when the term’s 
work covers all Ancient History, 
but there are several reasons why 
I think it is worth the time and 
effort to make such a type study: 

1. It makes history real, for 

the people are more alive. 

2. The pupils learn to appre- 

ciate more fully what oth- 
ers have done because of 
their own efforts. Genuine 
appreciation is founded on 
experience. Our little soap 
models were not great 
works of art, but the child- 


ren learned, as they carved 
them, to appreciate the art 
of others. 


. We have a definite object 


with which we can make 
comparisons, for we revert 
back to Egypt and the 
earlier civilizations, and 
we have built up a frame- 
work for the history of 
Rome. 


. It keeps up the interest of 


the children. 


. It instils into their minds 


the value of team-work. 
The average child feels his 
responsibility for a certain 
part in the work and does 
not want to hold the class 
back by his own delin- 
quency. He realizes that 
everyone must work to- 
gether to finish the project 
and he wants to take an 
active part in it. The be- 
low average child is also 
reached. The opinion of 
his. class means more to 
him than we realize. If he 
fails to produce his quota, 
his class resents it. There- 
fore he strives to do his 
share in order to gain the 
approval of the group. A 
wise teacher, of course, 
will make her assignments 
suit each individual as 
nearly as possible. 


. It is elastic. It gives each 


child a chance to do as 
much as his time and abil- 
ity will allow. It is not al- 
ways the most brilliant pu- 
pil who does the best in 
project work. 


. It provides an incentive 


for more extensive study. 
The few facts given in our 
text book served only as 
the starter of our project. 
It took, besides the lantern 
material, much careful 
reading from _ reference 
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books at school and at the 
Library to furnish the in- 
formation we needed. 

The Head of our Visual Educa- 
tion Department thought our pro- 
ject worthy of being filmed. The 
children, and I might include the 
teacher, were very much elated 
over the prospect of having their 
work in the “Movies”. Pupils 
and teachers from other grades in 
the building came to visit us, for 
my little band of enthusiasts were 
not slow in spreading the news. 

We each looked for flaws as we 
did not want a mistake to show 
in the film. The result was that 
everyone looked at his work with 
the critical eye of an observer and 
several changes were made. 

Our picture was shown this 
week to all of the children in our 
building. Although the younger 
ones did not understand what the 
children in the picture were do- 
ing, they were interested in see- 
ing faces they retognized. I be- 
lieve the older pupils appreciated 
it. As for my new pupils of this 
semester, I could no longer keep 
from telling them what we are 
to make this term. They wanted 
to know as soon as we returned to 
our room. When I told them that 
we were going to build an early 
German village, they wanted to 
start right away, in spite of the 
fact that we are just beginning 
the study of Rome. It will be a 
month before we come to the 
primitive German tribes. 

There are several advantages 
in having a moving picture tak- 
en: 

1. [t motivates a greater at- 
tempt at accuracy. This is, 
perhaps, one of the strong- 
est points. We thought we 
had been as careful as pos- 
sible in every detail, yet 
we found errors in our 
work and corrected them. 

(Concluded on page 286) 
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Educators Urge Revision of 
Historic Films for School Use 

Two leading educators in the 
visual field, Mr. Charles Roach, 
Director of the Los Angeles Vis- 
ual Education Department, and 
Edward Mayer, Secretary in the 
Department of Visual Education 
at the University of California, 
have proposed to the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
that the best photoplay material 
be preserved for visual education 
after it has served its entertain- 
ment purpose. 

The academy staff is studying, 
first the editing of selected photo- 
plays in cooperation with local 
and state departments of visual 
education. Most of the pictures 
would be reduced to one or two 
reels. Second, leasing and selling 
the films through some proper 
agency wml be considered. Third, 
distribution to schools through- 
out the country that have under- 
taken visual education will be at- 
tempted. 


Mr. Roach has assured the A- 
cademy the support of many lead- 
ing educators as well as the coop- 
eration af the visual education de- 
Angeles and 
southern 


partment of Los 
seven other cities in 
California. 

“So far the effective use of the 
motion picture in the schoolroom 
has been limited by the fact that 
the school film libraries contain 
mostly theatrical failures or short 
reels that have long since served 
their time,’ Mr. Wood, secretary 
of the Academy, said. “Yale Uni- 
versity and some other groups 
have produced educational films 
of value, but the need is still be- 


yond the ability of schools to pay 
for production on a commercial 
basis.” 


Motion Pictures Aid to Physicians 

Another instance of the motion 
picture as an aid to medical re- 
search is the photographing of liv- 
ing cells of body tissues by Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, experimental sur- 
geon of the Rockefeller Institute. 

Five hundred scientists, attend- 
ing the Thirteenth International 
Physiologists Congress, were 
shown, in half an hour, what used 
to require days of patient obser- 
vation alone at the end of a micro- 
scope. The visiting scientists in- 
sisted on having the film run off 
for a second showing. 


New Film Courses at University 
of Southern California 

A new course in “Social As- 
pects of the Motion Picture” is to 
be given for the first time this fall 
at the University of Southern 
California. The course will dis- 
cuss how the public dictates its 
shifting desires and demands to 
scenario writers, stars and pro- 
ducers. Subjects to be illustrated 
by films include: The mutual in- 
fluence of spectator and screen, 
changing tastes in types of plays 
and players, the reign of fads and 
fashions, psychological trends and 
sociological cycles as they are re- 
flected in films. 

One class will meet on Satur- 
day mornings from 10 A. M. to 
12 noon, on the Trojan campus, 
and a second class will meet on 
Thursday nights at University 
College, downtown evening divi- 
sion of the University of Southern 
California. Students will be as- 


signed to laboratory work in mo- 
tion picture studios in Hollywood, 
and will have access to other nec- 
essary sources of information. 

Methods of detecting scientifi- 
cally what kind of motion picture 
makes the greatest hit with the 
greatest number of people at a 
certain period, both from an 
artistic and a social standpoint, 
have been studied for the past 
three years by Professor B. Y. 
Morkovin of the University of 
Southern California, who is to 
head the new course. Several lec- 
tures by stars and directors are 
scheduled. 

The University also plans to 
open a school to teach the funda- 
mentals and theory of sound. Ap- 
proval of the school was given by 
the board of directors of the A- 
cademy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. According to plans, 
there will be 10 class periods, to 
be held Tuesday evenings from 
7 :30 to 9:30. Dr. A. W. Nye, head 
of the physics department at U. 
S. C., will be instructor. Sound ex- 
perts from studios will also give 
lectures. The lectures and demon- 
stration will present the basic 
principles of sound in language 
understandable to those in other 
than technical departments and 
will also provide a systematic 
routine of practical application. 
The course will be open to men in 
all departments of motion pic- 
ture production. 


South America to be 
Filmed in Talkie 

A report from The Christian 
Science Monitor announces that 
valuable film and sound records 
of civic and business activities in 
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South American countries, in ad- 
dition to pictures of many remote 
Indian settlements and scenery in 
the Andes and along the Amazon, 
never before accessible to the 
cameraman, will be made by the 
South American Trade Extension 
expedition during an air tour of 
22 Latin-American countries next 
autumn. 

Talking pictures in natural 
color of civic, industrial and.com- 
mercial conditions in the United 
States are being prepared for the 
tour. All lectures accompanying 
the films will be made in Spanish, 
Portugese or English, so as to be 
adaptable to the audiences. 

A sound specialist will accom- 
pany the crew of the airplane— 
a huge twin-motored Sikorsky 
amphibian. The pictures will be 
shown throughout the United 
States on a similar tour following 
the one in South America, and 
will be available afterward for 
organizations interested in Latin 
America. 


Prize Planned for Best 
Original Motion Picture 

Samuel Goldwyn has an- 
nounced his plan to award a year- 
ly prize, similar to the Pulitzer 
prize in the theatre, to the best 
motion picture prepared from 
original material. Columbia Uni- 
versity, which handles the Pulitz- 
er awards, has been approached 
regarding the Goldwyn prize. 


Professor Dudley Leaves Wisconsin 
Professor W. H. Dudley has re- 
signed his position as chief of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin to 
take up his work with the Yale 
University Press as regional di- 
rector for the film service in the 
middle west, and national direc- 
tor of the slide production and 
service. Mr. Dudley's headquar- 
ters office is located at 736 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Course in Visual Education 

Beginning the first week in Oc- 
tober, a series of weekly free lec- 
ture demonstrations is being of- 
fered by the staff of the Visual 
Education Division of the Los 
Angeles Schools. The course is 
planned to give a comprehensive 
view of visual education including 
aims, objectives, limitations and 
potentialities. Due consideration 
is given to all types of visual aids 
as well as apparatus and project- 
ors used with special types of vis- 
ual materials. 

Attendance is entirely volun- 
tary with no fee, no preparation, 
no tests or examinations required. 


Motion Picture Academy 
Honors Edison 

Thomas A. Edison has accepted 
the invitation to become the first 
honorary member of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, in recognition of his inven- 
tions which pioneered many of 
the most important phases of mo- 
tion pictures. 

Edison put to practical use the first 
device for synchronization of sound and 
pictures, the first projection machine, 
the first motion picture camera, the 
electric light and the phonograph. He 
becomes a member during the National 
celebration of Light’s Golden Jubilee 
which marks the 50th anniversary of 
his invention of the incandescent lamp. 


Clubwomen to be Represented 
at Studios 
At a recent conference on mo- 


tion pictures in New York City, 
attended by leaders of the motion 
picture industry and women dele- 
gates from 200 religious and civic 
organizations, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter was appointed to act as 
the clubwomen’s representative in 
Hollywood, where she will be as- 
sociated with Colonel Jason Joy, 
director of studio relations for the 
Hays organization. Mrs. Winter 
will work with the producers and 
interpret to them “the feelings 
and wishes of womanhood in re- 
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gard to the medium’s develop- 
ment of its highest usefulness.” 


Bankers Observe Motion Picture Day 

Motion Picture Day was cele- 
brated at the Bankers Industrial 
Exposition, held last month in 
New York City, with a discussion 
of the film’s place in business and 
the home. The great service 
which the motion picture renders 
to American export trade was 
commented upon by Mr. Arthur 
H. DeBra. According to Mr. M. 
L. Simmons of the Stanley Ad- 
“banks are 
using the motion picture as a me- 
dium for advertising more than 
any other industry or profession.” 
Other speakers were Edward F. 
Stevenson, president of Visu- 
graphic Pictures, and Colonel 
Roy W. Winton of the Amateur 
Cinema League. 


vertising Company, 


Talking Pictures Feature at 
Medical Convention 

The showing of four surgical 
sound pictures was greeted with 
great enthusiasm at the recent 
convention of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. Three of the 
films consisted chiefly of diagram- 
matic pictures accompanied by 
recorded addresses by the sur- 
geons. In the fourth picture, the 
lecture accompanied actual oper- 
ations. In addition to the fact that 
with recorded speech by the sur- 
geon the entire process of an 
operation could be shown to stu- 
dents at the same time in every 
leading medical school of the 
land, it was also noted that with 
sound equipment the voice can be 
made audible to every person at- 
tending the showing, an import- 
ant factor in large gatherings 
where various minor disturbances 
make it difficult to hear a speaker 
who is present in person to ex- 
plain what takes place on the 
screen. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 

CONDUCTED BY OTTO M. FORKERT 





A Novelty in Musical Synchronization 


British International Film Dis- 
tributors have engaged Mr. Ed- 
mund Meisel, the celebrated Hun- 
garian composer and conductor, 
to write original musical composi- 
tions for their productions. That 
the first vehicle for Mr. Meisel’s 
genius for interpretive music 
should have been “The Crimson 
Circle” is, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate. For “The Crimson Circle” 
is a “thriller” by Edgar Wallace, 
produced by British International 
Films, and although, judged by 
its own standards, it may be a 
good “thriller” its story is never- 
theless wildly improbable. 

Even the absurd nature of the 
story however scarcely 
lessen our interest in Mr. Meisel’s 
own distinctive contribution, 
which took the form of synchron- 
ized music and sound, composed 
to form a musical interpretation 
of the actions and emotions of the 
characters, and the theme of the 


could 


story. 

Mr. Meisel’s technique is best 
described in his own words: 
“Every character in the film is 
given a distinctive motif music 
and sound combined te suggest 
the character of the person por- 
trayed. Noises and miscellaneous 
sound effects are woven into the 
musical itself, be- 
coming an integral part of the 
orchestral score.” For instance, 
there is Colour Music, to suggest 
exciting incident, Criminal Music, 
composed for crooks and detec- 
tives, Tragic Music composed for 


composition 


the atmosphere of murder situa- 
tions, Melody Music for love situ- 
ations, and so on. 

Meisel’s score is extraordinarily 
comprehensive, and is not con- 
fined to a motif for each char- 
acter. He endeavours to interpret 
sound sometimes succesfully, 
sometimes unsuccessfully—in va- 
rious sequences. The scene where 
a character is tapping a typewrit- 
er is accompanied by a “type- 
writer motif”. In an angry crowd 
scene, the music and sound is 
orchestrated into pandemonium. 

Dialogue is scantily used in 
“The Crimson Circle”, and such 
as there is could well be dispensed 
with. When dialogue does occur, 
the music a back- 
ground supplementing or empha- 


constitutes 


sising speech. 

The photography in this film 
is competent, but the direction is 
at times crude, especially in the 
closing sequences when the mys- 
tery is audibly solved by the de- 
tective while the scenes inciden- 
tal to his explanation are shown 
on the screen. Nothing quite so 
crude and amateurish has yet 
come our way. Little fault could 
be found with the acting of the 


characters, both leading and 
minor. 
The main interest of “The 


Crimson Circle” lies in Mr. 
Meisel’s music, and we shall look 
forward to further examples of 
his work, the themes of which, we 
hope however, will be more wor- 
thy than this. 


R. Bonp 


Film Exhibitions in India 

Reference has previously been 
made in The Educational Screen 
concerning the activities of the 
Indian States Publicity Bureau. 

The popularity of film exhibi- 
tions given through the medium 
of traveling cars, showed no signs 
of abating. During the past year 
no fewer than 1,634,340 visitors 
attended 766 cinema shows on 
four of the important railways in 
the country. 

A considerable number of orig- 
inal new posters were specially 
designed for the Indian State 
Railways. The posters, which 
have been sent all over the world 
for display on a reciprocal basis 
with foreign railways, have been 
in considerable demand in schools 
and institutions in various coun- 
tries which are interested in the 
educational value of such posters. 


Film and the Culinary Arts 

How the educational film is gain- 
ing more and more in importance 
in all phases and activities of our 
life is seen from a communication 
from Stralsund, Pomerania. The 
housewives of that city demanded a 
repeat showing of a film about the 
culinary arts, demonstrating the 
preparation of simple as well as 
most elaborate meals and showing 
all the necessary steps in serving 
them. This film on the culinary 
arts was shown three times at the 
large Union Theater of Stralsund, 
and young housewives and the stu- 
dents of all the schools of Domes- 
tic Science and Women’s Colleges 
voted the production a most prac- 
tical means of instruction. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
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HE case of the talkies has 

been argued back and forth 
with convincing evidence for and 
against them. Time, of course, 
will tell about other discoveries. 
It might be of interest, though, to 
go over the comments that have 
been appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor and elsewhere. 


Some time ago, under the caption 
“The Talkies Look to Shake- 
speare,” the Monitor remarkéd : 


Modern producers of plays have long 
ago given up the idea of rendering 
Shakespeare in his entirety, and al- 
though the modern playgoer would 
shrink from allowing the greatest of 
all the playwrights to be man-handled 
in the unscrupulous way of the Restora- 
tion or even the early Victorian stage, 
well meaning suggestions are, from time 
to time, thrown out for bringing Shake- 
speare up to date. No less a person 
than the English dramatist, Ashley 
Dukes, himself a playwright of rare 
charm of style and invention, has even 
gone so far as to suggest recently that, 
while Shakespeare should not be acted 
in modern clothes, he should be re- 
written in modern English. 

The advent of the talkies will, per- 
haps, make the realization of this seem- 
ingly iconoclastic suggestion inevitable, 
for the technique of the talkies being 
even more remote from that of the 
Elizabethan stage tradition than the 
modern theater, with its still surviving 
traces of the Tudor inn-yard, the transi- 
tion to modernized speech could hardly 
be resented. 

The editor then points to the 
Fairbanks - Pickford effort in 
“Taming of the Shrew” as a de- 
lightful realization of these pos- 
sibilities. He remarks, however, 
that for those who wish Shake- 
speare in his traditional settings, 
Dr. Harléy Granville-Barker has 


Anent the “Talkies” 


just issued a solemn warning io 
the governors of the Stratford 
Memorial Theater against mak- 
ing the new home of Shakespear- 
ean drama a place of grandiose 
and startling productions, and 
states that “the object must be 
the creating and sustaining of 4 
sober, sensitive and intelligent 
tradition of the acting of Shake- 
speare, and the interpreting of his 
plays for their own sake, the 
whole canon of them.” 


Some time later the Monitor of- 
fers to its readers “George Ber- 
nard Shaw on the Talkies,” and 
we find an editor asserting with 
the ring of Shavian certainty that 
that public 
opinion both in Britain and the Uni- 
ted States no longer questions their fu- 
ture. 


it is already safe to say 


This is, perhaps, best illustrated by 
the fact that a resolution calling upon 
the British Trade Union Congress, held 
recently at Belfast, to intervene with 
the British Government on behalf of 
the cinema musicians displaced by the 
talkies, has been rejected by a large 
majority, since, as one delegate put it, 
they might as well try to stem the tide 
as stop the progress of the talkies. In- 
deed, G. Bernard Shaw has probably 
summed up the present attitude of the 
public when, in a conversation with a 
friend the other day, he remarked that 
“the talkies have come to stay.” 


Mr. Shaw’s own experience in- 
dicated certain important facts 
about the new technique. 


In order to appear before his unseen 
audience as he is, Mr. Shaw informed 
his friend, he has had to master a new 
method of moving and talking which, 
in turn, made him realize that neither 
the old movie performer nor the stage 
actor is fit to appear in talkies unless, 


of course, he is able to discard his old 
art and learn the new. “Movie acting,” 
Mr. Shaw observed, epigrammatically, 
“is mainly the art of not moving at all.” 
The screen, he found, magnifies and in- 
tensifies, and its technique is entirely 
different from the stage. The conclusion 
Mr. Shaw comes to is that the talkies 
of the future will “have to breed a new 
race of talkie actors.” 

So far, it appears, Mr. Shaw only con- 
firms, in his own inimitable way, a view 
generally held. But he refuses to follow 
those critics who believe that the talkies 
will also require authors to adopt a new 
technique of writing. If the best way of 
reproducing both action and dialogue on 
the screen is found, Mr. Shaw does not 
see why any of his plays should not be 
produced as talkies exactly as they are 
written. 

When the writer of these col- 
umns talked, in London this sum- 
mer, to several officials having to 
do with films in that city, she 
found little but a quick doom pre- 
dicted for the talkies. Here, how- 
ever, is a very different prophecy. 
“How England Views the Talk- 
ies” has the air of believing the 
new art to be established in urban 
commnuities and capable of over- 
coming obstacles in the suburban 
situation. 

In London the talkies appear to be 
going from one success to another: but 
in the provinces they have just encoun- 
tered a circumstance that has intro- 
duced a curious check into their career. 
A company which controls cinemas 
a large number of towns has been wont 
to make its orchestra a prominent fea 
ture of the entertainment, an orchestral 
selection on the stage always having 
proved one of the most successful items 
in its programs. But with the coming 
of the talkies the orchestra in one of 
these cinemas in the north of England 
has been disbanded. Now in the north, 
much more 
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serious than in the flourishing south, 
the hardship of human labor displaced 
by a mechanical invention is keenly ap- 
preciated, and public sympathy has so 
definitely expressed itself that, contrary 
to all expectation, the first talkie in this 
particular city has been played to half- 
empty houses. 


This, of course, is only a partial set- 
back, from which the talkies will, no 
doubt, speedily recover, but it is worth 
noting as a commentary on the relations 
between human and mechanical labor, 
a problem to which a hundred years’ 
familiarity has not yet produced a satis- 
factory solution. 


The article then presents a most 
interesting challenge which the 
editor accepts and dismisses 
quickly, so that one feels there is 
no more to be said other than Mr. 
Shaw’s “They are here to stay.” 


A more interesting attack on this new 
form of entertainment is that launched 
in anticipation a year ago by Ashley 
Dukes. In Mr. Dukes’ opinion, the more 
successfully realistic the talking pic- 
tures become, the more nearly will they 
be approaching their doom, because they 
will then be inviting more and more 
insistent comparison with the theater. 
When the talking apparatus reaches 
perfection, and the film is colored and 
stereoscopic, people will say, “This is 
almost as real as the theater,” and when 
people say that, they will go to the 
venuine article in the theater instead. 

The weak point in this interesting 
theory is the assumption that the genu- 
ine article in the theater is readily ac- 
cessible to the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Unfortunately, outside London and 
half a dozen large cities, it is not, and 
the theatrical fare provided for the rest 
of the country by inferior touring com- 
panies is as mechanical a reproduction 
of the original metropolitan perform- 
ance in its way as any concoction of 
celluloid and machinery. 

Mr. W. H. Haddon Squire 
writes two articles, about two 
weeks apart, on the relation of the 
musician, as well as the compos- 
er, to the talkies. 

The revolutions of music are never 
silent ones, but that which is included 
in the generic title of “talkies” is now 


shouting at us. Opera, ballet, musical 


comedy, revue, the music-hall and vaud- 


eville are all involved and before long, 
no doubt, the talkies will include the 
kinematics of famous conductors, pi- 
anists, fiddlers and other concert givers. 

Like every other profession music 
has its economic side and one class of 
players—is, 
in the talkies, suddenly confronted with 
a competitor so formidable that the Na- 


musicians—the orchestra 


Amusement In- 
dustry in France has just resolved to 


tional Council of the 


issue placards warning parents against 
allowing their children to adopt music 
as a means of livelihood, in view of the 
fact that the supply of musicians at 
present exceeds the demand. 
The same warning could be justified in 


greatly 


England. 


musicians who believe that 
the talkies are a mere passing fad and 
that once the novelty is gone the public 
will tire of them, are deluding them- 
selves. The public will not be allowed 
to tire of them—too many millions of 
capital have been sunk—and anyone 
with a sensitive ear can perceive the 
possibilities which more efficient sound 
control in the “mixing” room can ex- 
ploit, even amid the present rather shat- 


Those 


tering crudities. 

In the old days the musician had 
more or less direct access to his public. 
Now it looks as if those who control 
the extremely expensive means of the 
reproduction of music will in the future 
have the power to decide, under the 
nose of the musician, what the public 
wants, whether it wants it or not. 


In his “Talkies and the Com- 
poser,” Mr. Haddon suggests the 
new field as a fascinating one for 
the young composer who is will- 
ing to learn to think in the terms 
of the talkie, where, as with the 
microphone, the treatment of the 
orchestra is very different. Just as 
the technique and aesthetics of the silent 
film, now so unlike, grew out of those 
of the ordinary stage, so the composer 
for the talkies will have to dicover the 
latent characteristics, limitations and 
range of his new medium before he 
can get the best out of it. An architect 
discussing the mere acoustical problems 
to be faced in the new cinema theater, 
has pointed out, for example, that “there 
is no real similarity between provision 
for hearing from such different parts of 
the house as boxes, stalls and gallery, 
sounds of widely varying intensity pro- 
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jected from different depths of the stage, 
and provision for hearing sounds pro- 
jected into a simple auditorium from an 
unvarying distance. The sounds projec- 
ted from the movietone are, to a fault, 
all in one plane and of similar intensity 
at their point of transmission, if not 
origin.” 


The author raises the need and 
position of the musician to a high 
place in the talkie art. 


Music rendered to the old silent film 
much the same sort of service that it 
still affords in the restaurant. By dis- 
persing critical attention in different 
directions it not only protected the poor 
scenario writer as it yet does the cook, 
but by covering awkward lacunae gen- 
erally helped the amenities of the 
movies. The talkies, however, have 
suddenly promoted music from these 
useful Cinderella-like functions to an 
aesthetic partnership in which, if com- 
posers only accept their opportunities, 
it ought to become predominant. Al- 
ready we find a far seeing, anonymous 
English critic of the motion picture 
writing : 

“We hear people say that the talkies 
want a Lubitsch or a Lang or a Griffith 
to direct them. Believe me, that is the 
last thing they want. What they must 
have is a composer, a man who thinks, 
sees and hears music. They want a 
Wagner. And it is very unlikely that 
they will find him. 

Wagner, the colossal musician, the 
dramatic poet, the reformer and rev- 
olutionary, the ardent student of East- 
ern philosophies,..... the theater tech- 
nician and stage director, and a dozen 
other things, had, alas, like most musi- 
cians, little perception and less under- 
standing of the visual arts. 

* * * 


“What they (the talkies) must have 
is a composer who thinks, sees and 
hears music.” 

x* * * 

Fifteen years ago in his book, “Art,” 
Clive Bell advanced an aesthetic hy- 
pothesis which enabled the few musi- 
cians who read it to perceive at once 
the relation between their art and visual 
art. 

* * * 

Mr. Bell’s hypothesis is reducible to 

two words: “Significant Form.” 
* * * 

Form, in its deepest and freest sense, 

is an element common to every art, and 
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the first task of the talkie composer 
should be to see and feel “form” in 
other arts as he hears and is conscious 
of it in his own. He must learn, that 
if visually a representative form has 
value, it is as form, not as representa- 
tion. For the musician, whose form, 
outline and color are never those of 
tangible material objects, this should 
be easy. 

The writer then makes what is 
at once the most vital and the 
most tragic point in the history 
of moving pictures! 

One hopes that the talkie will avoid 
the fate of the silent film. As a writer 
on film aesthetics pointed out recently: 
“When the artists and critics of the 
world awoke to the truth that what was 
potentially a new art had been born 
among them, they were too late. The 
films had already entrenched themselves 
in error; a great barrier of financial 
success had been erected between them 
and genuine experimentalists; the his- 
tory of the growth of every other art 
had, in this instance, been reversed....” 

Everyone will agree that talkies must 
not, like the silent films, be allowed to 
“lag miserably at the heels of novelists 
and dramatists”. 

A musician, Serge Diaghileff, evolved 
the synthesis of the remarkable modern 
ballet, and if the big firm corporations 
had a grain of aesthetic sense—which 
perhaps is expecting too much—they 
would rush to offer him their studios 
and unlimited resources to play with. 

But one has an uncomfortable feeling 
that many of our composers are sitting 
aloof and aloft in their ivory towers, 
where the vulgar voice of the talkie 
never penetrates, still composing operas 
with mythological or classical librettos, 
a la Wagner, and, in the remote con- 
tingency of one being produced, writing 
pamphlets that prove what is only too 
obvious to everybody, viz., that words 
and music never have and never will 
agree in opera. Then why waste more 
words and music? Why not acquire a 
wider artistic culture and take to the 
talkies? 

“Pictures in Motion,” by E. 
C. Sherburne, is a long and inter- 
esting discussion of the subject 
from various aspects. All that our 
space permits is the quoting ot 
topic sentences, but that will cov- 
er the range of Mr. Sherburne’s 


article, though it omits the real 
merit the article has—that of in- 
formation and comment. 


Much of the uneven quality of sound 
in dialogue pictures in due to inatten- 
tive operators in theater projection 
booths. 

* * * 

To assist proper projection of sound 

a fader system is now available. 
* * * 

Before the film is projected for an 
audience it is carefully studied for un- 
even tone qualities, and a cue sheet pre- 
pared giving definite increases or de- 
creases of volume to be made at specific 
changes of scene wherever it becomes 
obvious that the voices and music 
should be made louder or softer. An 
operator watches the picture during pro- 
jection, and with the aid of these cues 
“monitors” the sound just as a similar 
control is exercised in the better radio 
studios during the radiocasting of a 
program. 

* * * 

In addition to their other difficulties, 
the men in the projection booth, how- 
ever conscientious, must make allow- 
ances for the different carrying power 
of sound in a house that is full as dis- 
tinguished from one that is half empty. 

* * + 

One dubious product of this early 
period of the talking pictures is the film 
that is silent for most of its length, and 
then breaks forth into dialogue during 
the last 15 or 20 minutes. 

* * * 

Repeatedly it has been shown that an 
atmosphere that has been nicely built 
up during an hour of pantomime is 
shattered the moment the characters 
start to talk and sing. This loss does 
not occur when the players have talked 
from the beginning, for the effect then 
is all of a piece. 

x * * 

Belatedly some of the producers of 
pictures with sound are discovering that 
they have overdone the theme song. 

* * * 

For one picture that is being cir- 
cussed just now in the principal cities 
there are provided wagons that traverse 
the streets bawling the theme song out 
even above the din of traffic. This is 
no way to make friends for the talking 
pictures. 

* * * 
Wide film has reached the stage of 
public exhibition in the form of “Grand- 
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eur” pictures, shown by William Fox 
at the Gaiety Theater, New York. It 
is being generally predicted that the 
new type of films, of which there is 
at least one other important variant— 
the Spoor stereoscopic pictures—will 
be ready for showing in one or more 
theaters of each of the large cities of 
the United States within a year. 
ee -® 


Fundamentally, the Grandeur film is 
not based upon magnification. The sys- 
tem requires a special camera equipped 
with a new type of lens. 

* * € 

Startling is this panoramic effect 
when applied to the pictures of Ni- 
agara Falls. One can well believe that 
the Grandeur camera assembles for an 
audience more comprehensive views of 
the great cataract than the visitor could 
gain for himself at Niagara. For this 
new type of motion picture apparently 
amplified the range of human vision. 

* * + 

From London comes word of a new 
color film process called “raycol.” 
Fundamentally the process calls for a 
double camera and projector. 

* * aa 

For old-time playgoers there is only 
one Sherlock Holmes — William Gil- 
lette. His revival of his own dramatiza- 
tion of Conan Doyle’s detective char- 
acter will this season give a large body 
of new theatergoers their first glimpse 
of the play itself, and of an actor who 
starred for 40 years. 

+ * * 

In London in 1905 when Mr. Gillette 
played his travesty called “The Pain- 
ful Predicament of Sherlock Holmes,” 
the part of Billy was taken by a youth 
of 16 called Charlie Chaplin. 

* o * 

“Trailers” were first added to photo- 
plays to whet the interest of film thea- 
ter patrons in coming attractions. 

+ * * 

But with the talkies has come a new 
sort of trailer, in which one of the 
chief players in the film to come ap- 
pears as a sort of master of ceremonies 
and introduces the other principal per- 
formers. 

* * + 


Due to the stilted talk and lack 
of stage presence, Mr. Sherburne 
feels that it is possible that some 
patrons stay away from pictures 
thus unpalatably sampled. 
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The writer closes his article 
with a bit of humor (and perhaps 
a lesson!) about synchronization. 


Ernst Lubitsch paused in the midst of 
a scene which he was directing recently 
and rushed off the set. He was found 
seated nearby putting a shattered equa- 
nimity together again. Asked what was 
troubling him, he replied: “Der moosi- 
cian is shooing gum and he isn’t shooing 
to der rhythm of the moosic.” 


The Evening Standard (Lon- 
don, May) It is interesting to 
know that so distinguished an ex- 
ponent of silent films as Mr. Rex. 
Ingram has definitely pronounced 
the doom of his original art. It is 
equally interesting to notice the 
storm of protest from a film-lov- 
ing public. One correspondent 
says: 


“As a theatre manager with twenty 
years experience, I thoroughly disagree 
with the article by Rex Ingram. He 
says: ‘Silent pictures are finished—and 
a good thing, too.’ Does he forget that 
the reason for the great popularity of 
the cinema is the comfort and rest it 
offers and the soothing effect of a good 
orchestra? 

“Rex Ingram says: “The motion-pic- 
ture industry is dying.’ Well, why are 
companies and big syndicates erecting 
palatial and sumptuous halls? And 
these exclusively for film entertainment. 


“The ‘talkie’ cannot be made more 
vital than the stage—far from it. The 
patron misses the ‘close contact’ of the 
artist and is offered an ‘unreal pres- 
ence’ or mechanical substitute. The at- 
mosphere is vastly different or ‘cold’. 

“Dialogue films at present are very 
poor. Do the public think that they 
always hear the ‘star’ that they are 
looking at? It has been proved that 
some, at least, of the ‘stars’ have voices 
totally unsuitable for ‘talkies’ and ‘dou- 
bles’ have to be found. When such act- 
ors as Fred Terry and Sir Frank Ben- 
son act in the ‘talkies’ then we shall 
have clear diction. The same can be 
said of the music; the public will tire of 
the ‘canned variety’ very soon, if they 
are not already.” 


Another correspondent writes: 


“While agreeing with a lot of Rex 
Ingram’s views, one can hardly wonder 
at the surprising paucity of good Amer- 
ican films if this is the attitude of a 
famous director. 

“IT would point out that while films 
have been going 30 years, the drama 
has been alive 3000 years, and is by no 
means dead yet. The novel has been 


flourishing for 300 years, in spite of the 
fact that there are only supposed to be 
seven plots in the world. 

“Surely the films should not be 
anaemic if any imagination at all is 
used in their manufacture.” 


In the same issue of The Eve- 
ning Standard appears one of the 
series of articles which Mr. Clive 
Brook of England has contributed 
to this paper, in which he makes 
many casual remarks which 
should be of interest to American 
readers. Space permits quotation 
of a few comments. 


“The talking film has brought new 
life to Hollywood, golden opportuni- 
ties for producers and stage players— 
and tragedy to the ‘extras’. 


Mr. Clive Brook, who has had his 
own struggles, told me a pitiable tale 
of the plight of crowd players. 


“Many of them are absolutely desti- 
tute,” he said. “People who could count 
once upon earning £5 or£6 a week 
can get nothing to do nowadays. Few 
of the talking films employ large casts, 
and some of those which do are drawing 
chiefly upon stage players. 


“Talking dramas are being made very 
much more quickly than the silent films. 
Some have been completed in fourteen 


days. This hits the small-part player. 
“I don’t know about films. I should 
like to produce them myself. I notice, 


by the way, that you never speak of 
producers over here. In America they 
are much more important than direct- 
ors, and such men as B. P. Schulberg 
are largely responsible for the success 
of our films. 


“The talking picture has brought 
there some of the cleverest writers in 
America, and the most distinguished 
actors and actresses on Broadway. 
Their influence has been like a gust 
of fresh air in a place that was some- 
times stuffily provincial. 

“We work pretty hard, you know. 
I have made 31 films in four years. Yes. 
I think it is too much. They can’t all 
be good. 

“The technicians had us under their 
thumbs when these talkies began. Now 
the producers are learning and experi- 
menting, with results which, I think, 
will astonish you. Josef von Sternberg, 
for instance, refuses to be told that 
something cannot be done. 

“T had to speak against a wall in my 
last film. The technicians said it 
wouldn’t do—the voice would bounce 
off. ‘Let it’ said Joe. ‘That’s the ef- 
fect I want.’ So they let it. 


Sternberg is solving the difficulties 


of travelling sound. We are not glued 
to the microphone any more.” 
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The Nation (September 18) It 
is always satisfying to find some- 
one courageous enough to contra- 
dict the fanatical reformer’s woe- 
ful din about the movies and their 
black influence upon children. 


Speaking before the International 
Congress of Pyschology at Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Blanchard said: 

“Numerous studies made by scientists 
have failed to establish any appreciable 
contribution to delinquency from motion 
pictures, but we do find the motion pic- 
ture to be helpful in many ways. I have 
sat in motion picture theatres and mar- 
veled at the unanimity with which the 
children present reacted on the side of 
law and order. When the villain is 
caught and punished, as is always the 
case under the policy of those who make 
American motion pictures, the applause 
of the children is swiftest and most en- 
thusiastic.” 


Being a most adult publication 
The Nation agrees and adds a 
satirical comment: 

“When the motion picture producers 
are compelled to choose between the 
moral capacities of the 12-year-old and 
the 35-year-old, it appears that they 
almost invariably choose the child. 
Moral problems on the screen are pre- 
sented in those simple blacks and 
whites which a seventh grade pupil can 
grasp. Having mastered these over- 
simplified contrasts, the child should 
pass on to more subtle discriminations ; 
that is to say, he should pass on to life 
as it is with its complex of varied im- 
pulses that are neither right or wrong 
in themselves. But the movies do not 
pass on. They dwell forever in the 
stage which is designed to make chil- 
dren conventional. 


THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, fully 
sharing the adult viewpoint of 
The Nation, agrees with both Dr. 
Blanchard and The Nation. How 
long is it going to be before that 
old cry of The Child’s Matinee 
shall be heard and seriously met? 
For, as long as there are no ade- 
quate provisions made for chil- 
dren’s programs, we shall have 
the situation indicated by Dr. 
Blanchard’s fairer view of moving 
pictures, the reformer’s unfair 
pronouncements, and The Nation's 
indictment. 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


[208] THE FOUR FEATHERS 
(Paramount) 
From A. E. W. Mason’s novel 
of the same name. It deals gener- 
ally with a phase of England’s 
struggle for empire, and more 
particularly with a young British 
officer who resigns from the army 
on the eve of his regiment’s de- 
parture for the Sudan. His three 
pals and his sweetheart each pre- 
sent him with the traditional sym- 
bol of cowardice—a white feather 
—and turn their backs on him. 
‘The rest of the story is taken up 
with the youngster’s efforts to 
prove his valor and win back his 
place in their esteem. He does 
both efficiently and in a most 
spectacular manner, and is re- 


warded in the end. Richard Ar-. 


len is good as the hero, and satis- 
factory performances are offered 
by Fay Wray, Clive Brook, Wil- 
liam Powell, and Theodore von 
Eltz. A feature of the picture that 
gives it high rank as a spectacle 
is the wonderful photography by 
Ernest Schoedsack and Merian 
Cooper of the jungle and its deni- 
zens, and native African tribes. 


(Silent) 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


[209] FATHER AND SON (Columbia) 

Jack Holt and Mickey McBan 
as “Big Boy” and “Old Timer” 
respectively, have much to do 
with the success of a common- 
place boy-and-dad story that, 
aside from some shoddy melo- 
drama, has in it the elements of 
something fine. Dorothy Revier 
plays the wicked step-mother 
whose murder makes trouble for 
the devoted pair, and Wheeler 


Oakman is an effective villain. 


(Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[210] THROUGH DIFFERENT EYES 
(Fox) 

The murder mystery attains 
new interest with new treatment. 
The trial is the framework for 
the action which is presented 
three times, showing the murder 


as the prosecuting attorney thinks. 


it happened, as the defense attor- 
ney thinks it happened, and as it 
really did happen. Edmund Lowe, 
Warner Baxter, and Mary Dun- 
can in the leading roles and a host 
of excellent players in minor parts 
give splendid performances. (All 
talking) 

(See Film Estimates for June.) 
[211] FAST COMPANY (Paramount) 

Being a screen translation of 
the baseball story, Elmer the 
Great, by Ring Lardner and 
George Cohan. Jack Oakie and 
Richard “Skeets” Gallagher are 
ideal as the country boy who 
breaks into the big league, and 
his more sophisticated friend. El- 
mer, who knows just how good he 
is and sees no reason why he 
shouldn’t say it, easily finds a 
place in one’s affections. Mr. 
Oakie puts him there with a care- 
fully drawn_ characterization 
which is funny and pathetic, and 
a distinct relief from the usual 
small town hero. Evelyn Brent 
is satisfactory, and Gwen Lee 
with her line about having to see 
a man about a dog contributes 
several laughs. (All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for October) 
[212] MADAME X 

That tensely emotional drama 


(Paramount) 


of mother love which has with- 
stood the assaults of years and 
stock companies, is excellently 
presented by Ruth Chatterton, 
Raymond Hackett, and Lewis 
Stone, with fine support from UI- 
rich Haupt, Holmes Herbert, 
Mitchell Lewis, So Jin, and oth- 
ers. The big scene, of course, is 
the trial in which young Ray- 
mond Floriot, trying his first 
case, defends his own mother un- 
awares. The rest of the story is 
merely a succession of more or 
less connected scenes working up 
to that point, and as such not par- 
ticularly outstanding, although 
Miss Chatterton and Mr. Haupt 
are splendid in the scene where 
he draws her history from her, 
threatens to expose her, and is 


shot by her. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for June) 


[213] SPEEDWAY 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Aided and abetted by Joe Farn- 
ham the title writer, William 
Haines returns to the simple an- 
tics which first brought him into 
notice. He is, as always, the smart 
youth who needs nothing so much 
as a sound thrashing. The story 
is a very thin affair, authenticated 
by scenes taken last race day at 
the Indianapolis Speedway, and if 
you are able to sit through Mr. 
Haines’ cute tricks and some in- 
different comedy by Karl Dane 
and others, you will be rewarded 
at the end by some genuine thrills 
on the race track. Anita Page, 
Ernest Torrence, and John Miljan 
are also in the cast. (Sound ef- 
fects) 


(See Film Estimates for October) 
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[214] BULLDOG DRUMMOND 
(United Artists) 


His first talking picture makes 
a new man of Ronald Colman. 
Not that he was in danger of be- 
coming an old one for a while at 
least, but it presents him in a new 
and decidedly attractive phase. 
Gone is the languishing lover of 
other days, and in his place is a 
man of decision, of action, of ad- 
venturous leanings, of—oh, heav- 
en be thanked—of humor. And 
with all this comes a clear, incis- 
ive voice which fits the new per- 
sonality like a glove. The story, 
bristling with villainy, and melo- 
dramatic to the nth degree, has 
as its saving grace none other 
than Bulldog Drummond himself, 
a blithe individual who can’t take 
even the worst villain seriously, 
and turns the 
moment of suspense into a gor- 
ge rus joke. 


most harrowing 
Here’s to the gentle- 
man. May we have more of him. 
And since he let two of the wrei- 
ches escape, [| there’s 
hope. Joan Bennett is attractive 
as the persecuted 
Lilyan Tashman is sleek, blonde 


suspect 
heroine, and 


and intrepid as the lady in the 
conspiracy. Montagu Love and 


Lawrence Grant as_ villain-in- 
chief and first assistant, and 
Allister as Algy, chief 


drawback to Drummond’s enter- 


Claude 


prises, are included in the excel- 
lent cast. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for June) 


215] FAST LIFE (First National) 
A story of youth that appears 
to flame and really doesn’t, but 
brings upon itself nevertheless a 
train of terrifying consequences. 
The cast, headed by Chester Mor- 
ris, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and 
Loretta Young, overacts to a con- 
siderable extent, and the story is 
played up almost entirely on the 
suggestive side. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for October) 


216] WHY LEAVE HOME? (Fox) 

In spite of its title, it turns out 
to be one of the most amusing of 
recent pictures, being more or 
less a musical version of The Cra- 
dle Snatchers. Sue Carroll, Nick 
Stuart, David Rollins, and Walter 
Catlett, to mention only a few of 
the numerous cast, make extreme- 
ly merry, and cause a good many 
laughs. (All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for October) 


[217] THE LADY LIES (Paramount) 

The widower of forty, who at- 
tempts to keep his home life with 
his two children separate from 
his love life, and doesn’t succeed 
because the children—aged four- 
teen and sixteen—take matters 
entirely out of his hands, and 
demonstrate to his dismay the 
precocious worldliness they have 
acquired behind his back. The 
story is made interesting by the 
fine acting of Claudette Colbert. 
Walter Huston, and Charles Rug- 
gles, with some good work by 2 
Patricia 


youthful pair, Deering 


and Tom Brown. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for October) 

[218] STREET GIRL (R. K. 0.) 
A pretty girl from one of those 

Barr McCutcheon 


George coun 


tries, starves on the New York 
doorstep of four struggling young 
musicians. They take her in, and 
she makes their fortunes, and falls 
in love with one of them. Pep and 
assurance and plenty of music 
make it a pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment. The musicians are 


John Harron, Ned 


Jack Oakie, 


Sparks, and Guy Buccola. An in 
teresting touch is added by Ivan 
Lebedeff as a prince from the G. 
B. Met 
who 


threshold is Betty Compson. In 


country; and the girl 


faints so prettily on the 
these days of doubles for every- 
thing a player who can perform 
audibly without assistance is a 
real recommendation for his pic- 
ture, so the mere mention of the 
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fact that Miss Compson does her 
own violin playing should send 
you flying to see this one. (All 
talking) 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[219] THE COCKEYED WORLD 
(Fox) 
An example of sound at its 
worst. It’s all sound, and if you 
can distinguish anything of merit 
between the screaming of the la- 
dies and the roaring of the heroes, 
you are welcome to it. This mas- 
terpiece claims the same author- 
ship as What Price Glory but by 
no means the same level of en- 
tertainment. It carries on inter- 
minably the feud of Sergeants 
Flagg and Quirt, and carries it 
on at the top of everybody’s 
Victor McLaglen, Ed- 
mund Lowe, and Lily Damita are 
chief among the vocalists. (Ali 
talking) 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[220] THE HOLLYWOOD REVUE 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A long and somewhat spectac- 
ular hodge-podge, as revues : ; 
ways are, including every star on 
the M-G-M roster with the excep- 
tion of Greta Garbo and Lon 
Chaney. They dance and sing 
and wisecrack, and that’s all there 
is to it, but it’s worth seeing. Out- 
standing features are the Albert- 
ina Rasch ballet, Marion Davies’ 
tap dancing, Singing in the Rain, 
Conrad Nagel singing through his 
nose, Bessie Love, Marie Dress- 
ler, and Buster Keaton’s snake 
(All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
221) THE DANCE OF LIFE 
(Paramount) 
Because we are all pretty well 
tired of backstage stories, this 
me, which is really very well 


voice. 


lance 


lone, isn’t going to interest us 
much. It is the screen version of 
in which Hal Skelly 


plays the eccentric dancer as he 


did on the stage, and Nancy Car- 
(Concluded on page 286) 


Burlesque, 
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THE FILM ESTIMAT 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
: For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Ac‘ors) (Producers) a  - Pr a Pay Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Barnum Was Right (Glenn Try- | Fair Enter- Funny Gold Di f B i | | 
on) (Universal) Lively farce, with ae E , iggers of Broadway (Win. | Perhaps | Doubtful No 
slapstick tendencies and no pre- nie Lightner) (Warner) All-color | 
tense at being convincing. Father’s picturizing of the David Belasco 
worthless real estate made valuable ta ' ~ 
i tend Wille quecnds sunnese of ber- stage success of the same name | 
ied treasure, and he wins daughter Backstage story with wealthy neph- | 
thereby. All talking. ew falling in love with chorus girl, | 
uncle objecting, etc. Good acting | 
Big Time (Lee Tracy) (Fox) Very Good | Excellent Mostly of boistcrous heroine and fine pho- 
Backstage story notable for its sim- a tography are its best features. Al! 
plicity, restraint, good taste, plaus- » talking. 
ibility and human interest. Well 
acted and spoken. All talking. 
: _Great Divide, The (Dorothy Mack- Interesting | Interesting pcre 
Blackmail (English t) (World | Interesting | Not Too aill and Ian Keith) (1st Nat’l) Good 
Wide) Notable gy Th tay advised mature picturization of Moody’s strong ene 
made in England by British In- novel, done without cheap suggest- | - 
ternational Films, with much in- iveness. Dorothy Mackaill does ex- 
teresting photography of London ceptional work,—first, as the utter- 
and the activities of famous Scot- ly blase modern maiden, but espec- 
land Yard. Fine English diction, ially in some real acting through 
skillfully written dialog, and some the second half of the film. Tan 
very exceptional acting. One situ- Keith plays the hero very convinc- 
ation only makes general recom- ingly. All talking. 
mendation impossible. All talking. 
Hallelujah (All-negro cast) (M- | Notable = for No 
Careless Age, The (Douglas Fair- | Hardly Better not|] No G-M) Grim, powerful picture that _ 
banks Jr.) (First Nat'l) Drama/ — seeks to present a cross-section of 
laid in England, well directed and negro life and mentality, and suc- 
the father and son theme is worth- | ~~ ' ceeds under able direction by King 
while. The son’s amour with an Vidor. A picture much out of the 
actress, whom he stabs when he|-- ™ ordinary and with real appeal to the 
finds her in another man’s arms, | intelligence. All talking. 
makes it just another movie. All 
ing. ‘4 - Her Private Affair (Ann Hard-| Excellent Good Beyond 
ing) (Pathe) An outstanding pic- | unless too | them 
College Coquette, The (Ruth Tay-| Worthless | Worthless | No ture. Strong, absorbing, interest- serious 
lor) (Columbia) Merely another ing, excellently acted and spoken, 
“college” story of the jazz flapper showing what adequate actors can 
who wants to seem bad and be good, do on the talking screen. A treat 
in obvious imitation of “The Wild for the intelligent audience. In- 
Party” and others. All talking. teresting for youth, unless too se- 
rious. All talking. 
Evidence (Pauline ree Fairly In- | Too maturj| No 
(Warner) Well acted and spoked | teresting His Glorious Night (John Gilbert) | Of some | Pernicious | No 
play, gy es an my a (M-G-M)  Skillfully adapted from interest 
es aw ll laved b oe Sto 5 ber Molnar’s clever and _ sophisticated 
vosve a y' 7 excepucns: A “Olympia.”’ John Gilbert’s feeble | 
pa ok Fe 4% too ine Villain’ efforts quite eclipsed by the notable 
to a oa acting and voices of Katherine 
cues © ae a 7 all rm Owen and Nance O'Neill. The cen- | 
pos Crea. is tral situation, where the princess 
ng. mother, to avert scandal, willingly 
yields her daughter to the ardent 
Flight (Jack Holt, Ralph Graves) | Thrilli Good lover “whom she cannot marry,” | 
(Columbia) Romantic adventure | Egcelient | J utiling |Good | —s makes the film utterly pernicious | 
drama, fast-moving and thrilling. | ,ing Worthwhile exciting for the young. All talk ng. | 
with genuine background of the U. F 
er yy money Kae Jea!ousy (Jeanne Eagels) (Para.) | Hardly | No No 
The two-men-and-one-girl theme is Sordid and unwholesome story of 
strongly reminiscent of ‘“Subma- | marital and non-marital relations 
rine” but far better done. All talk- of wife, husband and wealthy lov- 
i . er. All talking. 
ng. 
| ' 
| . + ° 
Frozen Justice (Lenore Ulric) | Hardl Unwhole- | N Kitty (John Stuart) (World Wide) y y ; 
(Fox) Hectic, far-fetched melo ating | com = a An English picturization of War- oink | Seen a 
drama of Alaska showing the seamy wick Deeping’s novel of war-time— | them 
side of life exclusively and monot- with fine acting and strong appeal 
onously. Booze, villainy, depravity, to the intelligent audience. The dia- | 
manufactured thrills, faked effect, logue is beautifully rendered by fine | 
etc. All noise. voices and the acting is worthy of | 








the story. All talking. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Lawless Legion, The 
nard) (First Nat’l) An above-aver- 
age western that is particularly 
lively, with some beautiful scencry, 
but with thrills too numerous and 
violent to be good for many chil- 
dren (as is the case with most 
westerns). Silent. ad 


Love Doctor, The (Richard Dix) 


(Para.) Farce-comedy very largely | 


amusing for all who never saw or 
appreciated the stage play with 


Arthur Byron and Wallace Eddinz- | 
de. | 


er. This is the “Boomerang” 
natured of subtlety and cheapened 
with hokum such as the old device 
of canoe-upset—lonely 
ing of clothes, etc. Mostly unob- 
jectionable because of no evil mo- 
tivation. All talking. 

Marianne (Marion Davies) (M-G- 
M) Fairly convincing picture of 
doughboys in French village after 
the armistice waiting to go home— 


the long wait greatly lightened by | 
Much | 


the French girl at the inn. 
love-making, much humor—which 
sometimes verges on the 
some suggestive touches 
particularly offensive. On the whole, 
rather amusing, human, 
All talking. 


vulgar— 
but not 


and 


done. 


Midstream (Ricardo Cortez) 
fany) The old man—the young girl 
-the surgeon—youth restored tem- 
porarily—relapse and back to first 


love of his loyal secretary. Mildly 
interesting for its acting. Sound | 
only. 

Passion of Joan of Arce (Mlle. 
Falconetti) (World Wide) A mas- 


ter-piece from France, with acting 
and direction in marked 

with American productions. 
ordinary use of close-up for char- 
acter portrayal, and other outstand- 
ing features of technique, make this 


powerful picture one to be seen by | 


everyone in America interested in 


the progress of the motion picture. | 


It is a picture for the intelligent 
public. Silent. 


(Bebe Daniels) (RKO) 


Rio Rita 
effort to 


Probably the best 
at transferring a musical n 
intact from siage to screen. Gor. 
geous sets, funny men that are fun- 
ny, and a minimum of objection 
able elements. Half in 
Technicolor. All music and talking. 


Salute (George O’Brien) (Fox) 
The rivalry of West Point and An- 
napolis, with a _ thrilling footbal 
game, makes a delightful an 
wholesome romantic 
talking. 


Saturday Night Kid, The (Clara 
Bow) (Para.) Slight, realistic stor. 
of a fine, clean little shop-girl, an 
incredibly false and _ thoroughl. 
hateful little sister who nearly ruin 
the heroine’s romantic struggle. A 
talking. 


(Ken May- | 


cabin—dry- | 


well | 


(Tif- | 


date | 
comedy 


elabora,ce | 


For 
| Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Hardly 


Perhaps | 


| 


| 
| Fair 


Perhaps 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Excellent 





contrast | 
Extra- | 


Very Good 
of its 


kind 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Enter- | 
taining | 
| 


comedy. All | 


Fair | 


| 
| 


Harmless 


Amusing 
but hardly 
recom- 
mended 


Amusing 
and 

probably 
harmless 


Doubtful 


Excellent 


Most en- 
tertaining 
and mostly 
unobject- 
ionable 


Excellent 


Amusing 





Perhaps 
too ex- 
citing 


No 


Amusing 
in spots 


Beyond 
them 


Amusing 
but mostly 
beyond 
them 


Good 


Of little 
interest 
but funny 
at times 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 





Side Street (Matt, Tom and Owen 
Moore) (RKO) Combines the glitter 
of crookdom with some good realism 
in a humble Irishman’s home. Three 
two honest, but the favorite 
son a crook and gang leader. Some 
good character acting, overdone in 
All talking and bellowing 


sons, 


spots. 
sound. 


Three Live Ghosts (Joan Bennett) 
(U. A.) Three soldiers, supposedly 
killed in the great war, return in 
anything but triumph. Laughable 
farce-comedy, notable for its char- 
acter-acting. All talking. 


Three Passions (Alice Terry) (U. 
A.) Made in England, directed by 
the great Rex Ingram, for some 
time past rather out of practice, 
this film attempts to portray Ser- 
vice vs. Capital problem presented in 
Cosmo Hamilton’s novel. The story 
is heavy and involved, lacks smooth- 
ness and crescendo, but is notably 
photographed. Wonderful shots of 
the steel mills show the touch of 
a master director. The title refers 
to Money, Religion and Love. ' 
Silent. 


Tonight at Twelve (Madge Bel- 
(Universal) “One of you 
is my husband’s mistress,” 
says the hostess to her guests. 
Hence the film. All talking. 


lamy) 
three 


Two Men and a Maid (Buster 
Collier) (Tiffany) He marries—mis- 
understands—leaves—sex adventures 
with the Foreign Legion in Africa 

then back to his False, 
absurd, and offensive. Part talking. 


wife. 


Very Idea, The (Frank Craven) 
(RKO) Frank Craven’s first talkie. 
and above average. The central 
situation, the childless couple who 
plan to take a “eugenic” baby, pre- 
tending it is their own, is made 
thoroughly amusing without being 
objectionable. 


Wagon Master, The (Ken May- 
nard) (Universal) Thrilling West- 
ern, high heroics and dark villainy, 
with decidedly overdone violence and 
debauchery. Silent. 


Why Bring That Up? (Moran and 
Mack) ‘Para.) Delightful presenta- 
tion for the millions, of the two 
famous stage comics, with a thread 
of a story, human and appealing, 
and a natural picturization of back- 
stage life. All talking. 


Wrecker, The (Carlyle Blackwell) 
(Tiffany) An old-fashioned thriller 
melodrama made in England— 


Mediocre 


Rather 
good 


Only 
fair 


Mediocre 


Worth- 
less 


Fairly 
Amusing 


Hardly 


Amusing 


Hardly 





with much violent action, railroad 
wrecks and heavy villainy. Silent. 





Doubtful 


Of no 
interest 


Amusing 
and 

Probably 
Harmless 


Very 
doubtful 


Excellent 


Hardly 


No 


Harmless 
and 
amusing 


No 


No 


Hardly 
suitable 


No 


Harmless 
and funny 


No 
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Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky : 

Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. : 

" a 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL JOURNEY form of film-slides, were made. ing this school year. They will 
PROGRAM The Convention Bureau of the be sold for $35 each. 


The May issue of Philadelphia, 
published by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, carries an 
interesting account by Mr. Louis 
Walton Sipley, of the plan devel- 
oped by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to assist schools in bring- 
ing their pupils to Philadelphia 
as one of the points to be visited 
as part of a school journey pro- 
gram. Under this plan Mr. Sipley 
was employed to prepare a mon- 
ograph and film covering points 
of interest in Philadelphia, which 
were distributed to all normal 
and high schools of the state and 
many surrounding states. 


In seeking a solution of the 
problem as to how it might be 
possible to cooperate in school 
journey work, it was necessary 
first to consider the courses of 
study which might most profit- 
ably use this medium of instruc- 
tion and then ascertain the re- 
quisites for each of these courses. 
Having determined the objec- 
tives for school journey work it 
still remained to make a survey 
of Philadelphia in the light of 
these findings and then to decide 
upon a means whereby this sur- 
vey data could be furnished the 
schools. 


It was decided to compile the 
data cpllected, in the form of a 
monograph divided into a series 
of itineraries covering the school 
subjects of: Art, Civics, Geogra- 
phy, History, Literature, Music 
‘ and Nature. Under each itinerary 
the points in Philadelphia, of 
chief interest to students of that 
particular subject, were listed 
with condensed information 
thereon. To supplement the mon- 
ograph a series of slides, in the 


Chamber of Commerce agreed to 
make all necessary arrangements 
for the school group from the 
time of their arrival until the time 
of their departure, in addition to 
the transportation to and from 
the city. This has included also 
the planning of the itinerary to 
conform to the needs or wishes 
of the particular school in ques- 
tion, the submission of the pro- 


posed outline to the teacher in 
charge for approval, and the su- 
pervision of finances of the jour- 
ney while in the city. 

The monograph was received 
with a great deal of interest 
among teachers and they are tak- 
ing advantage of the offer in in- 
creasing numbers so that the 
Convention Bureau has been kept 
busy arranging tours. Such work 
should act as a stimulant to the 
use of this medium throughout 
the country. A copy of the film 
and monograph may be obtained 
at no charge by addressing James 
C. Muir & Company, 10 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 


EpucATIONAL Firms SHow Hv- 
MAN Bopy at WorK 

Professor Clair E. Turner of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology demonstrated a series 
of motion pictures showing parts 
of the human anatomy at work 
at an evening session of the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Child Health Association held 
in Sayville, Long Island the past 
summer. 

Copies of the films shown by 
Professor Turner will be ready 
for distribution to the school sys- 
tems throughout the nation dur- 


The action of tiny microscopic 
digestive glands in the stomach 
and intestines was portrayed by 
one of the pictures. Another 
showed the processes of swallow- 
ing and the churning of the stom- 
ach. In the making of these pic- 
tures the X-ray was used. Circu- 
lation of the blood in the embryo 
of a chicken was also pictured. 

“This is only a beginning,” said 
Professor Turner. “We are now 
also in the midst of making pic- 
tures of the action of the kidneys, 
the action of the heart, the way 
teeth grow and come through the 
gums, which we are doing in con- 
nection with the American Dental 
Association; the nature of the 
first signs of tuberculosis, with 
the aid of the National Tubercul- 
osis Association, and other sub- 
jects. 

“All this work has been tested 
out on 500 children of the eighth 
grade of the Malden (Mass.) ele- 
mentary schools. The results 
proved that nothing can teach the 
child as rapidly as such pictures.” 


TEACHING AN ALPHABET 


From Budapest, reported 
through The Christian Science 
Monitor, comes an account of a 
development made in primary 
school teaching of reading, and to 
a certain extent writing, through 
the medium of motion pictures. 

The idea is to use the motion 
picture as a means of associating 
various objects with the shape of 
the letter of the alphabet, and 
thereby to allow children to mem- 
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This teacher has a new 
ally in her work 





Oe 


Sto 





Newspapers ARE MADE OF WOOD.”’ 

How astounding that idea is to a child! What a 
wonderful story it makes! And yet the newspaper, 
moulder of thought and action, is only one of 
many features of a complex civilization with 
which children should be familiar if they are to 
understand present day life. 


Words cannot tell this story 


How to bring this about? School days are short. 
No teacher, and no pupil, 
has time to trace these 
stories with the spoken 
or printed word. But this 
teacher has a new ally in 
her work. She simply 
steps up to a device near 
the back of her classroom 
and turns a switch. 


This new ally does it 


Immediately the story 
leaps to life on a silvered 








screen. Virgin forest, felling of trees, blasting a log 
jam, floating logs to the mill, pulp-making, paper- 
making, a press-room—finally the finished news- 
paper on a metropolitan news stand. All this is 
unfolded in a motion picture prepared specifically 
for classroom use. 


In fifteen minutes— 


In fifteen minutes the child sees more than he 
could read in fifteen hours. And this is done with 
safety and simplicity. All Eastman Classroom 
Films are made on sixteen millimeter safety stock. 
They are shown with the aid of 
Kodascope “‘A,”’ an efficient and -—_—_—_—- 
durable projector which any | 

|_| THESTORY 


teacher can operate. TMAN 
Geil 
a . 





Write for your copy of ‘The 
Story of Eastman Classroom | 
Films.’’ Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. i RE 














Eastman Classroom Films 

















By R. O. Hughes, Author of 
munity Civics” 


“New Community Civics” ; 
; “A Test Book in Citizenship” 


For the Newer Citizenship Courses 


HUGHES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP SERIES 
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Size, 50 x 38 inches—Lithographed by the offset process. 
One of the 20 charts, 50 x 38 inches, in multi-colors, unsurpassed offset lithog_ 


raphy. 


On this chart are seen the sources of revenue and the avenues of ex- 


penditure of a typical city, a typical state and the federal government; our mone- 
tary system; a typical bank organization; federal reserve and farm loan bank 


districts. 


This new, masterly series unfolds the great drama of the development of 
American citizenship. The pupils see growth of population, racial grouping, 
educational opportunity, vocational characteristics, resources, transportation, 


industries, commerce, 


finance, principles of government, 


the Constitution, 


types of local, city and state government, history of political parties, im- 
portant elections, woman suffrage, prohibition, economic progress, political 


processes, naturalization. 
edge of public affairs ; 


This series has a double aim—to give a knowl- 
to create a desire to exemplify the principles of good 


“Elementary Com- 
“Economic Civics”; “Mak- 
ing of our United States”; “Problems of Democracy”. 
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orize these shapes with much 
greater facility than heretofore. 
The plan of the scenario writers 
is to show first, the picture of an 
object beginning with the letter in 
question, say, Apple for A. When 
all the children have recognized 
and named the apple, a number 


Bee Soc (om tm we pe = coer of apples appear on the screen, 
LAS — =) —a= and these are then grouped in the 
oT -B8 Prt Pee shape of a letter A—capital or 
| oe <.- im cex= small, printed or written, as the 
mew emaiano Town _____ savon=counci case may be. When the shape of 
—= 3 ——s| the letter has been formed out of 
Paws the objects, a thick black line ap- 
Yaa: = pears which covers them, trans- 
== Sf i Sh ete forming the letter shaped out of 
_new_vean/ town _ ____ Sememnsion_ the apples into a_ regulation 

ee Ps - printed or written A. 
2 a3 pe = The director of the project, who 


specializes in educational film 


‘a —_S2tem =i a ee stories, maintains that the system 
COUNTY ” a __ PENNSYLVANIA TOWNSHIP __ OfTY_manacen | fs results in eagerness and interest 
os PMR Se ANP ae knw ane LOCAL GOVERNMENT rte ~omce rr 


on the part of the children. 

They will become acquainted 
with the letters of the alphabet as 
though they were playing a game; 
full scope will be left to their im- 
agination and their instinct for 
play, whereas the old system of 
memorizing letters was dull. She 
finds that children think it fun to 
study by means of the cinemato- 


citizenship. wiiiinein ate eneeen aie graph, and the multiple elements 
Cc IN T SERIES , ; . a 

1. A Century of Population Growth, 1790- 10. Transportation of moO, the sight of the object, 

1890 11. Industries and Commerce of a drawing that springs into ex- 


2. Population Growth Since 1890 12. Money and Public Finance : : 

3. Race and Ancestory of the People 13. Principles of Government istence under their eyes, and of 

4. Education in the States 14. The Constitution of the United States “f , 

5. Vocations I—Agricultural Extractive 15. National and State Government the sound of the letter which 
and Manufacturing Occupations 16. Local Government 4 

6. Vocations IIl—Transportation, Trade, 17. Political Parties and Important Pres- should simultaneously be repeat- 


Domestic and Personal Service, and 
Public Service Occupations 


idential Elections, 1800-1884 


. Political Parties and Presidential Elec- 


ed, bring about an association of 





I N, 


me 


~ 


7. Vocations I11I—Clerical and Professional tions of the Last Half-Century ‘ ¢ : si 

Occupations 19. Woman Suffrage, Prohibition and Ec. ideas that enables pupils to re- 
8. Natural Resou nic Progress eer 
9. Important Siew Pectaets Used in Amer- 20. Poliical fueemnes and Voting Qual- member the letters in a much 
ee re shorter time than they otherwise 
A.J.NYSTROM & CO would 
eo . ° : 
Scnoot Maps, Giopes, AND CHARIS VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN NEw YorK 
3333 Elstron Avenue, Chicago, Illinois STATE aor 
; . gon A mimeographed bulletin 1s- 
4 To obtain further information fill out and mail the coupon below. 


sued recently by A. W. Abrams, 
Director of the Visual In- 
struction Division of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York 
shows that the scope of his work 
is growing in a gratifying man- 


—— eee —_— eee eee 


Kindly send your booklet in colors illustrating and describing all of 
the Hughes American Citizenship Charts in the series. 

| ctr nehenteetiacir heres svete plbadessccceevasesves 
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ner. Abrams states that, “during 
last month we lent 31 per cent 
more slides (than we did during 
the same month last year). Loans 
for the current. year are likely to 
aggregate nearly a million slides. 
In certain respects visual instruc- 
tion is becoming better organized 
year after year. Much new equip- 
ment is being added. Teachers 
are learning to use picture expres- 
sion more effectively. The work 
is being better organized in the 
schools. The Division is adding 
much new material each year and 
its loan collection is being made 
better in quality and richer in 
content.” 

On recent visits to schools, Mr. 
Abrams reports that he seldom 
“found the parts of the lantern 
adjustment the 
Under such condi- 


in proper and 
lenses clean. 
tions screen effects are 
Unfortunately, su- 


very un- 
satisfactory. 


pervisors and teachers seem not 


> SEND FOR O 








629 St. Paul St. 


to be aware of the fact and hence 
to be disturbed by the condition. 
This is a matter that certainly 
should have much more attention 
than it is now receiving.” 
READING THROUGH VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 

The Use of Pictures in the 
Teaching of Reading is the title 
of Bulletin Number 3 in the Key- 
stone series of Visual Instruction 
3ulletins. The purpose 
of the leaflet is stated as follows: 
“Pictures have long been used in 


Service 


the teaching of reading as a 
means of arousing interest in the 
The purpose of this bulle- 
tin is to illustrate and emphasize 


the value of pictures as a means 


story. 


of providing accurate imagery for 
word symbols which are outside 
One of 
the most important objectives of 


the child’s experiences. 


reading instruction should be to 
enlarge and enrich the child's ex- 


perience. Some educators would 
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make this the chief aim of read- 
ing. Whether we agree or not, 
it is certainly true that this con- 
stitutes a major objective.” 

Two lessons are outlined, one 
for the third grade on “Kite fly- 
ing in Japan” (Child Story Read- 
ers). The other is “An Indian 
Camp” for the fifth year (Story 
Hour Readings). Teachers at 
these grade levels will find many 
helpful suggestions in this bulle- 
tin. The lesson outlines suggest 
ways in which other lessons of a 
similar character may be devel- 
oped. 


A New Picture SECTION 
Beginnin? with its June issue, 
the Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans has introduced a Ro- 
togravure Picture Section on geo- 
graphical subjects, which is to 
appear monthly. The June issue 
carried a group of striking pic- 
tures on Alaska and the Septem- 





has its advantages 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 


suits the subject which he is discussing. 
particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 


He may dwell on any 


photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film which is available on many 


subjects can be used. 
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Time Tells a 
Story 
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ber issue, on Hawaii. This new 
feature should prove of great aid 
to teachers of geography and 
others who are constantly in 
search of pictures to visualize 
their subjects. 


PLAyYs AT PHILADELPHIA Museum 

The August issue of “Commer- 
cial America”, published by the 
Philadelphia Commercial Muse- 
um, carries a most fascinating ac- 
count of plays given by school 
children at the Museum, to em- 
phasize the interdependence of all 
countries. 

The educational work carried 
on by the museum extends to 
thousands of children in the 
schools of the city and vicinity 
who visit the museum in the 
course of the school term, where 
they are instructed by means cf 
lectures and object lessons in the 
location, character, products and 
resources of the countries of the 
world. 

Visual instruction is a promin- 
ent feature of the systems em- 
ployed by the Curator and his as- 
sistants, with a special corps of 
instructors, delegated for this pur- 
pose by the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

An interesting incident in con- 
nection with this work, was the 
production of a playlet by the 
pupils of one of the grade schools 
with the assistance of their teach- 
ers, at the close of the spring 
school term. 

This playlet, entitled “Friendly 
Americans,” the actors in which 
were children about ten years old, 
is reproduced in full with illus- 
tration in the pages of “Commer- 
cial America.” 


New “Y” CatTALocuE Out 

I have just received the new 
catalogue, 36 pages in length, of 
the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, which lists the motion 
pictures distributed through their 
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exchanges in New York at 120 
West 4lst Street, and in Chicago 
at 4829 S. Kedzie Avenue. The Y. 
M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
offers also, 16 millimeter films on 
a free and rental basis. These 
films are listed in a separate cata- 
logue which may be obtained up- 
on request. 


HansEN TO TAKE Up Duptey’s 
Work IN WISCONSIN 

Dean Chester D. Snell of the 
University of Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, has an- 
that Mr. J. E. Han- 

superintendent of 
Westby, Wisconsin, 
and more recently assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, has been acting 
chief of the Bureau, following the 
chief, 


nounced 
sen, former 
schools at 


appointed 


resignation of its former 
Dr. W. H. Dudley. 

Dr. Dudley has for years been 
one of the leaders in visual in- 
struction. I am sure that every- 
one in the field will wish for Mr. 
Hansen, success in carrying for- 
ward the work which Dr. Dudley 
created and has so ably carried 
forward in the University of Wis- 


consin. 


New PAMPHLET -ON \ISUAL AIDS 

A complete and very helpful 
pamphlet entitled “Visual Aids in 
Education” has recently been 
published by the Visual Educa- 


tion Division of the Los Angeles 


School District. It covers such 
subjects as the use of still and 
motion pictures, lantern slides, 


stillfilms, filmslides, stereographs 
and miscellaneous devices such as 
cover glass and typewriter slides, 
maps and charts. A considerable 
portion of the booklet is devoted 
to the rules covering the handling 
of projection equipment and films, 
giving the types of projectors ap- 
proved and the characteristics of 
motion picture film. 
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Recent Writings 


“Vitaphone Vitalization” 
the Journal of Education's 


appears in 
Mail Bag 
Department in the issue of June 17th. 
It is written by Laurence R. Campbell, 
whose name is familiar among con- 
tributors to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
He maintains that “the talkie can have 
a place in the school as well as the 
theatre.” Careful research and experi- 
mentation, he points out, must be car- 
ried on to determine its effectiveness 
before a widespread move is made to 
adopt it, and equipment satisfactory for 
use in the classroom must be devised. 
There is hardly a course in the curri- 
culum however, he declares, in which 
talking motion pictures do not offer 
opportunity. 


“Illustrative Materials in the 
Classroom” by M. M. Manal, Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, 
appears in the Bulletin of High Points 
(New York) for June. Every 
the article is 


Science 


word of 
valuable to the 
who wishes to make the 


teacher 
fullest use of 


materials easily at hand. “Frequently,” 


declares the author, “many objective 


materials available at little or no cost 
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; Complete showing of accepted method of securing a healthy mouth, 
including both dental operations and care at home. Sent free to 
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are of far greater value to a class than 
expensive apparatus obtained from sup- 
ply houses.” Where the students them- 
contribute their efforts toward 
securing these materials, 
“learning by doing” 


selves 
they are 


and become con- 
tributing members of the class. 


“The Cooperation of the Newark Mu- 
seum with the Schools”—a paper given 
by Mrs. S. A. Hine, at the 
meeting of the National 
Visual Instruction 
the New 
for June. 


Cleveland 
Academy of 
is reproduced in 
Jersey Journal of Education 
There is much in it of sugges- 
will be of assistance to 
institutions engaged in coopera- 





tion which 
other 
tive work with schools. 

“Classroom Equipment for Visual In- 
struction’—by A. W. Abrams, in the 
September issue of The Educational 
published quarterly by the 


Optical 


Focus, 


Bausch and Lomb Company, 


deals specifically with equipment for 
still pictures, but most of the state- 
ments are equally applicable to motion 
picture equipment. 

“Slides as Visual Aids’”—by Mrs. 
Josephine F. Burrows, in New Jersey 
Journal of Education for October, offers 
some rich and helpful material for 
those interested in the experience of 
fellow teachers in the use of slides. 


Film Reviews 

Mother of Mine (6 reels) Uni- 
versal Film Exchanges Inc.— 
This film, produced in France, 
provides good non-theatrical pro- 
gram material with its thrilling 
little played against a 
background of the exceptional 
natural beauty of the Swiss Alps. 

The story concerns a peasant 


drama 











| classes ? 
An assistant who would, 
promptly and quietly? 


mood or the weather? 


teach them? 








) —_—_—_— 


This is not the idle dream of a tired teacher. IT 


New York 


San Francisco 


AN ASSISTANT LIKE THIS WOULD BE INVALUABLE 


If it were possible, would you like to have an able assistant, always beside you, during 
unquestioningly do your bidding, 
An assistant who would be always ready and willing to serve you regardless of your 
An assistant who would interest your students to such an extent that discipline would be 


one of the easy phases of the day? 


An assistant who would visualize to every pupil each part of the day’s lessons as you 


using filmslides and a good class room lantern as a part of your regular equipment, 
such as Model DA or M (illustrated) Delineascopes. 
you upon request. 


SPENCER 


LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Washington 





answer your every command 


IS A DREAM EASILY REALIZED by 


Detailed data will gladly be sent 


Chicago 
Boston 
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family in the Alps. After the 
death of his wife Peter Amsler re- 
marries, but his small son, Jean, 
cannot accept his new mother and 
her little daughter Arlette. His 
bitterness grows until he is the 
cause of his step-sister’s being 
trapped in a deserted chapel by 
an avalanche of snow, where she 
prays until unconsciousness over- 
comes her. His conscience troub- 
led, Jean confesses what he has 
done and Arlette’s rescue is final- 
ly effected. The boy’s remorse 
leads him to attempt suicide by 
leaping into a turbulent stream, 
but his death is averted by the 
heroism of his step-mother, to 
whom he at last becomes recon- 
ciled. 

“Mother of Mine” was written 
and directed by Jacques Feyder, 
the famous Continental director. 
The cast is capable, the acting of 
the children being 
good. 


especially 


The film will appeal especially 
to Catholic audiences, as that is 
the religion of the characters in- 
volved, but this in no way lessens 
the picture’s interest for all other 
audiences. 

Mouth Health (1 reel)—Pro- 
duced and distributed by Pycope’, 
Inc., Joplin, Mo. This is distinct- 
ly an “advertising” film, but it is 
also decidedly more than that. 
The advertising in the film is so 
frank and straightforward as to 
be almost engaging. Pycop:’ 
toothpaste and other products are 
offered—without attempted dis- 
guise or concealment—as the pro- 
per solution to the problem of 
mouth hygiene. 

The real value of the film from 
the educational standpoint lies in 
its notable portrayal of methods, 
rather than of materials. The pic- 
ture opens with the vigorous but 
mis-directed efforts of the “lead- 
ing lady” to clean her teeth ‘n 
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“the wrong way,” by violent, hor- 
izontal brushing. Bruised gums 
result and she is advised to see 
her dentist. He first puts her 
teeth in perfectly clean condition, 
Then follows an excellent demon- 
stration of just how to use the 
toothbrush—shown very clearly 
in close-up, first by the dentist 
and then by the girl herself in 
careful imitation. The  brush- 
stroke shown, by the way, is not 
the ordinary vertical stroke so 
commonly supposed to be correct. 
The majority of people who see 
this film are likely to learn some- 
It will 
be well learned, too, thanks to the 
effective use of close-up 
throughout almost all of the pic- 
ture. 


thing quite new to them. 


very 


This film is available for non- 


theatrical use, in 16 millimeter 
size, at no charge save for trans- 
portation, on application to the 


producer named above. 














Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 


High School Sciences | 
Map Slides | 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
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Filmo 57-E Special 
School Projector 250 
watt, 5 amp. lamp, 
fixed resistance, 45-50 
condenser, geared re- 
wind, large type sprock- 
ets and safety shutter. 
With case $205. Other 
models from $190 up. 














The Fool-Proof part of visual education 
FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


ISUAL education must be wisely planned in all 

its parts. And not the least of these is projection 
of the dim. A stubborn, complicated, inefficient pro- 
jector can reduce to an absurdity the most brilliantly 
conceived ideas. For this reason the successful execu- 
tion of a visual education program demands such a 
projector as Filmo 57-E. 
Ic is dificult to run the Filmo School Projector the 
wrong way. With all operations simplified into two or 
three major adjustments, Filmo 57-E may be operated 
successfully by the most inexperienced teacher. Thread- 
ing the film is made semi-automatic by the exclusive 
locking device which holds the film in place during 
the process. Speed is controlled by a convenient knob. 
The rest is merely a matter of turning on the power 
and letting the machine run itself. 
An automatic safety screen slides into place whenever 
the machine is stopped. There is absolutely no danger 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. K, 1815 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD LONDON 


of warping the film. And yet there is adequate illumi- 
nation for any single frame in the film on which the 
teacher may wish momentarily to hold the attention 
of her class. This feature is only one example of the 
several trouble-free characteristics of the Filmo 57-E 
School Projector. 

Its brilliant theater-clear projection has made 
Filmo the preferred machine in most schools 
and colleges. Its powerful lighting system 
and its utter freedom from flicker (the cause 
of eyestrain) have won for it an enviable 
reputation wherever it is used. 

There are hundreds of visual education 
subjects already completed and procur- 
able from film libraries. Write pf for 
information on where to obtain these 
films and for the instructive leaflet, 
“Filmo in Schools and Colleges.”’ 






















BELL & HOWELL CO. 

Dept.K, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentuemen: Please send me complete infor- 
mation on available visual education filmsand 
the leaflet ‘‘Filmoin Schoolsand Colleges.’* 


Name 


Street 


ee eee en ee 


City... 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKIING 
Conducted by Dwicut R. FurNEss 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
a ') 





Film Widths 


Thomas A. Edison originally 
set the standard of width for the 
motion picture film now used in 
theatres. Albert S. Howell pio- 
neered in setting the standards in 
such refinements as the size of 
perforations, position of the frame 
line, and other mechanical stan- 
dards that make it possible to run 
any standard film on any projec- 
tor the world over. 

The film used in theatres is 35 
mm wide. A few years ago a film 
28 mm wide, known as safety 
standard was rather widely used 
in the non-theatrical field. It was 
perforated with the usual four 
perforations to each picture on 
one margin and one perforation 
to the picture on the other. 

The standard for amateur pic- 
tures was set by the Eastman 
Kodak Company when it an- 
nounced its cine film, 16 mm 
wide. 

The narrowest film on the mar- 
ket is the 9 mm film used in 
Pathex equipment. 

For many years the motion pic- 
ture industry had heard rumors 
of a wide film. H. K. Spoor of 
Chicago has been working with 
wide film in connection 
stereoscopic pictures. David W. 
Griffith at one time, it is said, ex- 
perimented with pictures twice 
the size of those now used which 
he secured by running the film 
through the camera and projec- 
tor horizontally so that the width 
became the height and the width 
was doubled by moving the film 
about twice the usual distance 
after each exposure. 

With the coming of talking pic- 


with 


tures using sound on film record- 
ings the matter of wider film has 
again come to the front. The 
sound track cuts down the area 
available on film for the picture 
and even so sound engineers 
would like to have more room for 
the sound track. So of late there 
has been much talk of wide film 
and much experimenting with 
widths from 56 mm up to 70 mm 
or beyond. While no public 
announcement has been made 
as to what the final width of the 
new standard will be there seems 
to be a feeling current that it will 
be twice the present standard, or 
70 mm, the size used by Fox in 
“Grandeur” film. 


standard will of 
course call for new cameras and 


his new 


The new 


projectors, and for larger screens. 
The effects secured will be more 
realistic. The greater space for 
the sound track will allow for bet- 
ter recording of sound. 


Movies and Traffic 


The pattern of traffic woven by 
fast and vehicular movement at 
busy street intersections changes 
so constantly that about the only 
way specific situations may be 
studied is through a graphic re- 
cord such as that provided by mo- 
tion pictures. 

When the solution is found to a 
particular traffic difficulty, films 
again are valuable for recording 





DEVRY MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


Standard (35mm) & Home (16mm) size 
Cameras - 
Special Offers during Nov. & Dec. Write us! 


BERNARD SULLIVAN COMPANY 


Talking Attachments 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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the results for the benefit of other 
cities having similar problems. 
A specific use of films in this 
connection was that of a safety 
director in a Connecticut town 
who used a Cine Kodak to show 
where pedestrians were beating 
the yellow light at crossings. 
Slovenly driving would be less 
tolerated on streets and highways 
if everyone were familiar with the 
correct execution of traffic rules. 
In this connection motion pictures 
might be used to good advantage. 
Intelligently they would 
fortify the etiquette of driving 
until discourtesy would become 
so apparent that few would care 


used 


to risk the disfavor of general con- 
demnation. 


Contest Winners 
Announced 
New York 


City has been awarded first prize 


Steiner of 


Ralph 


in the non-dramatic division of 
Photoplay's 

test for his 
“HO”. The production is the 


study of water in motion and of 


amateur movie con- 


experimental film, 


abstract patterns of shapes on wa- 
ter. Mr. Steiner is at present staff 
photographer for the Delineator 
Home Institute. 
In the dramatic division first 
prize went to Foto-Cine Produc- 
tions, an amateur producing club 
in Stockton, California, for “Three 
(Concluded on page 286) 


ob 


Accessories 


CHICAGO 
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each by Sight 


as well as Ear 


And now—the magic-like power of motion pictures to build character 
—to formulate lasting mental images—enters into the schoolroom 
as an important part of daily instruction. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and standard widths, 
have all been edited by trained specialists in our leading universities. 

The outstanding points of history live again—wonders of botany 
and biology visibly unfold themselves to the pupil’ s eye—the 
geography “and inhabitants of strange lands indelibly impress them- 
selves on youthful minds. 


In selecting motion picture equipment, school boards, educational 
lecturers and teachers are turning enthusiastically to DeVry. Per- 
fect projection, simplicity of 
operation— and stop-on-film 
feature, which enables teacher 
to hold the picture on screen 
at any time, is winning 


For Classroom Use: widespread endorsement. 
Type “G” 16 mm. For complete details mail 
Projector — simple — 

compact, $105.00 Coupon. 
with case. Also Type 

*B”’ 16mm. Projector 

855.00. 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 


333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














New York San Francisco 


For both Auditorium and Classroom: 
The famous DeVry Type “E” 35 mm. 
Projector—light in weight—self-contained 
—easy to carry—simple to operate, 








8250.00. 
Gentlemen: 
! 1 
; QRS - DeVry Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry Projector and school films. : 
1 . 1 
1 Corporation Sette st. an a i 
Dept. D-11 ; 
Y - 383.N. Michigan Ave, — Adres... aeesescssnsnnenneeecneeeeeeeeeee since sonenptinaeesuieiaaaa ! 
! sor 1 
Chicago, Til. le SAR AER leleecd Leetee  PC RET eT a. : 
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Contest Winners Announced 
(Continued from page 284) 
Episodes,” an interpretation of 
three memories that linger in the 
mind of a soldier dying in Flan- 

ders. 

The judges in the contest in- 
cluded King Vidor, motion pic- 
ture director, James R. Quirk, 
editor and publisher of Phofoplay, 
George Pierce Baker of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Wilton A. Barrett, 
executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Board of Review. 


Making History Objective 
(Concluded from page 264) 

2. It enables teachers and pu- 
pils to see what is being 
done in other schools. This 
should be quite an advan- 
tage in a large system 
where personal contact is 
nearly impossible among 
the teachers and pupils of 
different buildings. 

3. It is one of the best means 
of making a historical rec- 
ord of our advance in Mo- 
tor and Visual Education. 

With all of the advantages we 

have today, it is possible for ev- 
ery teacher to make history a sub- 
ject of deepest interest to every 
boy and girl in her class. Ancient 
History takes on a new light and 
we can truthfully say that we ar 
making History live. 


The Theatrical Field 
(Concluded from page 273) 
roll plays the girl who marries 
him and keeps him straight. It is 
also the source of True Blue Lou, 
which you are hearing played and 
sung everywhere. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[122] ON WITH THE SHOW 
(Warner Brothers) 
Backstage again with Betty 
Compson and some other well 
known people. This time the 
story presents the troubles of a 
producer who is trying to put on 
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love each other and still have out- 
interests. Leslie Fenton, 
George and Carmelita 
Geraghty are excellent in support. 
I shouldn’t miss this if I were 
you. (All talking) 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


a show in the midst of hounding 
creditors, unpaid actors, and 
balky leading ladies. It’s quite sat- 
isfactory,—unusually so for a 
Warner picture, and is, I almost 
forgot to say, all in color. (All 
talking) 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


side 
Irving, 


[224] THE GREAT DIVIDE 
(First National) 
A fairly amusing tale about a 
westerner who meets a slangy, 
flippant eastern girl at a Mexican 
fiesta, and just for fun poses as a 
bad Mexican bandit to give her a 
thrill. He follows it up with a ro- 
mantic kidnapping. I mean 't 
would have been amusing under 
any other title, but labeled The 
Great Divide, and credited to the 
authorship of William Vaughan 


[223] PARIS BOUND (Pathe) 


If you are willing to disregard 
the limitations of the talkie, and 
be satisfied with no action to 
speak of, you can class Paris 
Bound as one of the finest talking 
productions to date. It makes the 
most of what little imagination 
mechanical perfection has left io 
the movies, and presents a picture 
that is in most respects worth the 
serious attention of an adult audi- 
ence. Ann Harding and Freder- 
ick March offer two exceptionally 
good performances as the man 
and wife who find they can 


Moody, it becomes something ‘n 
the nature of an affront. Dorothy 
MacKaill, Ian Keith, and Merna 


Loy head the cast. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
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Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field- 
are free to tell their story in their own words. . The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
ot 





Fox Plans to Enter New Fields 


Coincident with the celebration 
of his silver anniversary in the 
motion picture business, William 
Fox has announced his plan to 
make talking pictures for the 
school, church and medical fields. 
In the field of surgery, Mr. Fox 
hopes to film every important 
surgical operation and make it 
available to surgeons and stu- 
dents. The first, an operation with 
a radium knife, was shown just 
recently to the American College 
of Surgeons in Chicago. 

Fox is also preparing to bring 
out equipment and films, on both 
35mm and 16 mm width, for home 
consumption as it is his belief 
that ing tead of hurting business in 
‘the theatre this home entertain- 
ment will help it. 

Mr. Fox hopes to accomplish 
all of these ambitions in “not 
more than five years.” It will be 
interesting to watch his progress. 


New Firm to Market 
Adventure Films 


Talking Picture Epics Incor- 
porated is the name of a new or- 
ganization formed for the purpose 
of distributing a series of adven- 
ture pictures with lectures by the 
explorers themselves, s ynchro- 
nized in the film. Frank Wilson 
is the president of the new com- 
pany with George Palmer Put- 
nam, vice-president. 


The first film to be released 13 
“Hunting Tigers in India,” made 
by Commander George Dyott. 


This will be followed by Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, with rare ani- 
mal pictures. George Palmer Put- 
nam and his adventures in Labra- 
dor, Dr. William Beebe with his 
under sea pictures, the Gobi Des- 
ert pictures with Roy Chapman 
Andrews, and others. 

Both theatrical and non-theat- 
rical distribution will be sought 
for the subjects. 

University Film Foundation 

Productions 

The University Film Founda- 
tion is carying on production in 
several fields. It has recently com- 
pleted “The Etcher’s Art,” which 
is the first of a series on the tech- 
nique of the various arts being 
filmed for the Boston Museum of 


Fine Arts. Besides showing the 
process of etching step by step, 
the picture is also a historical rec- 
ord of the method employed by 
the well-known artist of bird life, 


Frank W. Benson. 


The Foundation is editing Dr. 
A. Hamilton Rice’s film taken on 
his latest expedition into the 
Amazon region, and is adding to 
it a lecture by Dr. Rice in which 
he indicates on a map the pro- 
gress of his expedition, recounts 
his experiences, and shows the re- 
sults of the trip. 

The talking film entitled “Cor- 
ner Stone of the Nation,” depict- 
ing Massachusetts history, made 
with the cooperation of Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
is also being completed. 








35 West 45th St., New York City 





Do Your Children Know How 
Children in Other Lands Live? 


Pathe Presents 


Children of All Lands Series 


Little Indian Weaver — Wee Scotch Piper 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl— Little Swiss 
Wood Carver 


Each one reel 35 mm and 16 mm 


PATHE 


MOTION PICTURES 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc., (Dept. E. S. 11) 


Please send me full information on Pathe Pictures for classroom use. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 








FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 283) 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Toning Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 277) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 
4144 Ckarlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Health Films 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 287) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 258) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 4lst St., New York City 
4829 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 283) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Home-Talkie Machine Corp. 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., III. 


(See advertisement on page 283) 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 284) 
United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Arleigh 
Box 76, S. Pasadena, Cal. 
Visual Aids for Arithmetic, 
Reading, etc. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 282) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 281) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 282) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 281) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARK 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two original 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEO 
5 South Wabash, Chicago 

















